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‘i 4% ass rings, and several warts as large as nut- 


Art 


’ heurd the boat, and accosted the captain: 
‘i: rnin’, stranger. 


*“Ta. the lower cabin, sir.” 
“tought I take a look at the —— thing?” 


‘A plano forte, sir.” 
“\ what?” 


viwon, he came down from the pulpit, for the pur- 


, lo foree the vote; this congregation is for the 


ive rent, 


s ‘ent steamboats was lying at the pier. 


.1 «ve done me. I never heard one of them afore, 








Bumors of the Day. 


A STRONG EXPRESSION. 


years ago, when pianos were not so numerous 
> present time, an Arkansas man, a genuine 
r, who had been born and bre: in the back- 
appened to be in a river town on the banks 
father of waters,” when one of its largest and 
Our 
w 5 magnificently clad in a wolf-skin cap, and 
me-spun trowsers thrust into his enormous 

1) « boots, His huge red hands were adorned 





which gave note of his approach as he walked, 
rattle of the reptile. 
!..cted by the sound of music, the genius strolled 
Pretty pert music hereabouts, 
* mought it come out of?” 


Tiano forte!” 
“rover hern tell of them ere things afore. Where 
ezbt it be, stranger?” 


-vtainly, sir; walk down.” 
Arkansas man needed no further invitation. 
nt ‘down stairs ” into the cabin, where two 
were laid out for dinner. Walking up the 
passage between them, he swept off knives 
"ks by the swing of his coat flaps, but so intent 
upon the music and the piano at the further 
the cabin, that he heeded not the ruin he 
Approaching the instrument, he literally 
‘ed it with his eyes. The young lady who was 
it it continued playing, and the stranger was 
din silent wonder. 
‘ngth, when the sound ceased, he raised his cap 
ifally, and addressed the audience: 
. dies, lam much obliged to you for the kindness 


ver ‘spect to again.” 

‘u appear to be very much pleased with it,” 
vved a lady. 

ny, yes, ma’am, I am—somewhat—and perhaps 
« id like it better, if I had an ear for music, like 
» other. Yes, I like it well enough—but if my 

‘r Dick could only hear that ere thing, ladies, 

re his shirt and fall right thrw’ it!” 

ladies had the sense to laugh, played another 

and the genius went on shore highly delighted. 





A GOOD MAJORITY FOR HIM. 


v oral years ago, a celebrated Methodist minister 
. vivalist, well known for his eloquence and zeal, 
weaching at Louisville. The feeling had got 

! - well up, and one night, after a very powerful 


of receiving the mourners, whilst the good old 
of 
“Sweet Canaan, 
I'm bound for the land of Canaan!" 


ruck and chimed in by hundreds of voices, The 
was concluded, but he exhorted—his words 
ppeals fell upon the ears of his congregation 
it exciting any emotion. At length he con- 
| to make a bold strike and follow it up with a 
.nd resuming the pulpit, after a few words of 
tation he solemnly announced that he would 
question, upon which he expected all to vote in 
of the estimation they placed upon their souls. 
tinger raised significantly, and ina most solemn 
or, he announced : 
.\1 those in favor of Christ will please rise to their 


._y some eight or ten 1 led to the 

, and while the minister was watching intensely 
hers to signity their position by rising, a worthy 
ver, Who was on his feet, interfered and sug- 
lL: 

iat the reason might be that the disciples were 
» modest to vote.” 

this juncture, a loud voice was heard in the 
vy: 

say, Brother 








, it’s no use a talking or try- 


, by at least twenty-five hundred majority.” 





A STUMP ORATOR, 

‘ut, as I said before, we have proved to you 
e that town line is. Yes, gentlemen of the jury, 
>it is, and there it will remain forever; and all 
“ngenuity of my learned brother can never efface 
an ever wash it out. No, gentlemen, he may 
t one foot on the utmost verge of the outermost 

of the planet Saturn, and plant the other on 
urus, and seize the Pleiades by the bair, and 
ig them dry, but he cannot wash out that town 
—hever, never!” 





PROVERBIAL FOOLOSOPHY. 
astles in the air have no foundation; but in some 
usive schemes you will tind abasement. 
imited companies corrupt good manners, for they 
T return a call. 
he way to make a hole in your income is to pay a 





1e largest tin-tacks must be the Income-tax, for 
\'s & regular nailer! 

vsignation is a virtue that is often made a neces- 
of in the political world. 
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against them before the morning,” said the old 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE ROCKS OF MYSIE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


HERE will be a hard storm, 
Johnnie. A hard storm, laddie,” 
said the old Dame Hernstein, 
stirring the dumpish fire into a 
blaze. “I’ve filled the round 
lantern, and got out the currant 
wine, and I shall keep the kittle 
a biling, for if my old senses 
don’t play me false, these rocks 
will be strewn with wrecks be- 
fore sunrise.” 

The young man addressed—a 
tall, stalwart fellow of seven or 
eight-anu-twenty—put back the 
damp brown locks from his 
forehead and gazed from the 
: window. 

“T fear you are right, mother, though God grant 
that in this instance you may prove a false prophet. 
The Mysie Rocks are white as the snow drifts in 
January!” 

“White as the dead faces which will be dashed 


woman, solemnly; “I tell thee, lad, there will be 
work for thy strong arms before again the sun gilds 
Craigsley Peak. Hark! what was that?” 

“A peal of distant thunder—” 

‘“No, John, no. There wasnolightning. On nights 
like this you never hear the thunder till you see 
the flash. *Twasasignal gun—a signal of distress. 
Four-and-sixty years, lad, have I lived on this coast, 
and my old ears are sharp yet when my fellow- 
creatures are in peril. Go out, my son, and stir up 
the fisher boys to do their duty. The life we cannot 
give, John, is a precious thing!” 

John Hernstein threw on his water-proof. coat, 
pulled his cap over his eyes, took the lantern his 
mother lighted for him, and went out into the mirk. 

It was indeed a fearful night. The wind howled 
amid the jagged rocks of Craigsley coast like a mad 
beast of prey—the pale gray scud fled rapidly over 
the wet, wild sky—the rain fell at intervals, and 
occasionally the turbid sea, and the bleak, storm- 
beaten country were lit up by flashes of lightning, 
white unto ghastliness. The cruel rocks of Mysie, 
where, first and last, many a good ship had gone to 
her doom, were one swirl of snowy foam, and the 
thunder of the breakers on the shore almost drowned 
the desolate boom of that beseeching gun. 

John climbed the very highest crag of Craigsley, 
and baring his brow to the wind and the drenching 
salt sprat, looked out ever the waters. His swart 
cheek burnt crimson with anxious excitement—his 
heart beat quicker, as a broad flash, illuminating land 
and sea, showed him afar off to the east the dark 
outline of a wretched ship, tossed hither and thither 
at the mercy of the elements. Swiftly and surely she 
was driven before the wind; how long*would it be 
before the fearful rocks of Mysie would be taking 
their feast of human life? John shut his teeth, and 
clenched his hands, angry at his own impotence. It 
was a hard thing for this strong-armed man, witha 
soul noble as the noblest, to stand there helpless, 
powerless, and lives in jeopardy so very near him. 
He dashed down the cliffs to where the Craigsley life- 
boat was tossing at her moorings. He unloosed the 
painter, and drew out the oars. But befure he stepped 
in, a hand was put on his shoulder. 

“John Hernstein, art thou mad?” said the cool 
voice of Jack Smith, the oldest fisherman on the 
coast. “No boat could live in such asea! Tie her 
up again, John. It would be a risk for nothing.” 

**But there will be lives lost, Jack! and 1—good 
God! How can I stand here like a coward and not 


He stretched out his sinewy arms through the dark- 
ness, as if even then reaching for what the hungry 
sea would so soon swallow. 

* Young blood, John—young blood. Wait a bit. 
Let the ship come nearer. There is no danger until 
they get within the waves of the Mysie. And then, 
Johnny, when they are near enough to make the 
attempt seem in the smallest reasonable, Jack will go 
with thee, and we will do what we can.” 

John wrung the old man’s horny hand. 

* You are a noble soul, Jack! If my life must be 
lost, I should be proud to yield it up at your side.” 
“Thank ye, lad. But old Jack has iittle to lose. 
My children are dead—my old wife has slept these 
many years beneath the sods of Craigsley churchyard. 
And sometimes the fancy seizes me that she’s lone- 
some-like away from the old man.” He put up his 
hand to wipe away the salt spray. ‘‘ But never 
mind, it’s only a little journey across the water, and 
if we have a good boat and a trusty pilot, there’s small 
cause for fear.” 

John looked at the seamed face of the old fisher- 
man with a feeling of unaccountable awe. He saw 
something there he had never noticed before—a gleam 
of a soul pure and radiant asa diamond, For one 
brief moment some prescient thrill of coming evil 
chilled him, and then he heard again the dull boom 
of the gun, and it was gone. Nearer and nearer came 
the vessel. The occasional gleams of lightning showed 
to the anxious group of watchers on the shore the 
death-pale faces of the fated passengers. The wind 
bore to their ears, high above the roar of the surf, 
the last despairing cries from lips unused, perhaps, to 
utter prayers or pleadings. 

‘Now then!” cried John Hernstein, springing to 
the boat and seizing an oar, while Jack Smith silently 
followed him. A cheer rent the air as the boat suc- 
cessfully rode down a mountain breaker; the brave 
hearts of those unlearned fishermen recognized and 
sympathized with the bold courage of the old man 
and the youngone. A lurid flash lit up the fearful 
blackness all around, and revealed the ship plunging 
like a tettered race-horse amid the rocks of Mysie. 
There was a dull thud—a crash of strong timbers—a 
shrill, agonized cry of human despair, and then the 
winds and the waters only broke the silence. John 
stood up in the prow of the boat, his hair blown by 
the wind, his face pale and set, and reeking with the 
damp. 

“She has struck!” he cried; ‘‘God help them! help 
us! Stand by the oars, Jack!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” returned the old man; “if we can 
only save one life!” 

This wish was spoken like a prayer, and it was 
answered. Something light and sunshiny floated 
athwart the bow of the boat; John leaned over, and 
seizing it drew it on board. He telt the long wet hair 
of a woman sweep his hands—felt the touch of a 
cheek cold as ice and soft as velvet, and an indescrib- 
able thrill of pleasure, that was almost pain, rushed 
over him. 

“Still another!—one for each of us, thank God!” 
ejaculated Jack Smith, stooping over and drawing 
to safety the form of a sailor clad in rough garments, 
with iron-gray hair falling over a face like bronzed 
marble. o. 

“Alas! and canI do no more!” cried Jack, peering 
into the gloom; ‘‘so near them, and yet so powerless 
to help ’em!” 

He tell back as he uttered the last word, struck 
almost lifeless by a floating spar—fell back with his 
hand on his forehead. John bent over him, a cry of 
horror and dismay escaping his lips. 

Don’t, lad,” said Jack, faintly. ‘It’s only a little 
sooner than I expected. Bury me by the side of 
Rachel, where I can smell the roses when another 
June comes—” ‘i 

His voice faltered and grew still. The terrible 
silence which only can fall when death comes, was 
there. : 

John took the oars and guided the boat to land. 
Lanterns flashed their red light over the scene, re- 





lift an arm to aid them!” 


face of the young fisherman. They lifted old Jack 
out tenderly, reverently—they had all loved him in 
their rough way—and bore him up the steep path to 
the rude cot on the rocks, where for many years he 
had dwelt alone. 

Kind hearts cared for the half-drowned sailor, but 
John Hernstein claimed the right to minister to the 
woman he had saved. He took up her light weight, 
declining all assistance, and carried her in to his 
mother. The bright fire-light shone redly over the 
fair hair, and flushed almost with the blush of life 
the round pallid cheek, and the sweet white lips. 
Jane Hernstein glanced over the rich garments, wet 
and trailing, and over the beautiful face and ivory 
hands, with an expression of dissatisfaction on her 
withered countenance. 

“Too handsome and too young, John,” she mut- 
tered; “‘I wish thee had saved an older. I like not 
well these fair faces; they have lured many an 
honest lad to destruction. But I willdo right, John. 
Lift her head, John. The wine will fetch her if any- 
thing will.” 

The young man raised the heavily drooping head, 
looking down upon the exquisite face, while his 


pressed lips. The pale face relaxed a little—there 
was a spasmodic movement of the throat—she un- 
closed her eyes and swallowed. The fiery stuff leaped 
through her veins like flame; she started up and 
gazed wildly around her. 

“« Reginald!” she cried, in a voice half-defiant, half- 
questioning; then, seeming to recover her faculties, 
she spoke in a different tone. “ Where am 1? What 
has happened? 1s the ship foundering?” 

“The ship is wrecked,” said the old woman, sen- 
tentiously, “‘and you are with friends. Compose 
yourself. John, go to bed, if there is nothing for you 
to do without; I can attend to the lady myself.” 

The lady looked at her gratefully, as John with- 
drew. 

“Thank you,” she said, ‘I want no men around 
me. Men are traitors.” 

“My son is a gentleman, if he does wear coarse 
clothes!” returned the old woman proudly; “ but 
there are false hearts—false women as well as false 
men. But let me give thee dry clothing, child, and 
then thoushalt sleep. What shall I call thy name?” 

* Cassandra Ray, if it pleases you.” 

‘I have no choice in the matter, since thee does 
not care to give thy real name. Drink this, and then 
sleep.” 

She pressed a cup of wine to her lips, and the lady 
drank wearily, her great bewildering brown eyes 
seeking the door apprehensively at every blast of the 
wind against the house. Dame Hernstein’s sallow 
face flushed. 

* John Hernstein is true as steel,” she said, loftily. 
**His virtues entitle him to favor with the noblest in 
the land, but his pride, if nothing else, would keep 
him from going where he would be unwelcome.” 

“Pardon me,” said the lady; “I have suffered 
greatly, and suffering has hardened me and made me 
suspicious. I trust youall. I thank you both. Yes, 
I will sleep.” 

Her eyes closed, peace settled upon her forehead, 
her breath came regularly; she slept indeed. 

Dame Hernstein unclosed the door and stepped out. 
John sat across the threshold. A sigh escaped the 
mother’s lips as she noticed the bright flush on his 
cheek, the eager sparkle of his proud dark eye. He 
started up at sight of her, asking anxiously: 

“ Will she live?” 

“She’s alive fast enough!” returned the dame, 
sullenly; ‘folks like her don’t die soeasy. She’lllive 
to make trouble for you, John Hernstein, if you don’t 
put her out of your thoughts in the beginning. I 
felt it in my bones the moment she came under this 
roof!” 

He shook back his hair with a proud, impatient 
gesture, and folded his strong arms over his broad 
chest. A nobleman by nature if not by birth. 

Mother,” he said, steadily, ‘I know Iam buta 


mother poured some of the wine through the com- |: 


something more. That woman, whoever she may be, 
will shape my destiny. I feel it in every fibre of my 
being; but it is vain to rebel against fate.” 

“ True, lad; but thee need not seek thy fate before 
it comes to thee. Wait for it, and when it d. es come, 
be a man to meet it!” 

He bowed his head, kneeling before the old woman 
with a tender reverence that well became his stalwart 
manhood, 

“T want your bicssing, mother,” he said, humbly; 
“give it tome as you were wont when a little boy I 
knelt where I am kneeling now.” 

She put her hand on his head. 

‘*May the God of our fathers lead thee not into 
temptation,” she said, solemnly; “and now, Jobn, 
good-night. There is day in the east.” 

He touched her wrinkled forehead with his lips, 
and went from the room silently. But not up to his 
low bed-chamber; there would be no sleep for him 
that night. He took his way out on the cliffs, and 
down to the sandy beach where they were gathering 
up the treasure and the dead bodies thrown up by 
every wave. And among the rough crew none toiled 
harder until morning than Juhn Hernstein. 





Cassandra disappointed the expectations of Dame 
Hernstein sadly. The good woman had expected her 
guest would be well the next day, but the delicate 
system had received a shock from which it was diffi- 
cult torally. And after a few days of intense languor 
and weariness, a nervous fever set in, which threat- 
ened to doom to the grave what the sea had spared. 
The best medical aid the place afforded was called, 
and Dame Hernstein gave herself up to watching the 
sick girl. Cassandra grew weak and helpless as a 
child, and Mrs. Hernstein, from waiting on her so 
devotedly, began to love her. There was something 
so inexpressibly winning in the manners of this young 
thing—for she could not be much over twenty—that 
the good lady’s heart softened when she would have 
hardened it. Cassandra was strangely confiding and 
gentle; all the coldness and haughtiness of the first 
awakening in the cottage had gone away from her. 
The crisis in her disease came and passed. She would 
live. John heard the physician’s verdict, and stole 
noiselessly into the sick room. Some fine, subtle 
instinct made her aware of his presence. Her cheek 
flushed slowly, and she spoke in a whisper: 

“Come where I can see you.” , 

John’s heart gave a great leap; he came and stood 
by her bedside, his face aglow, his eyes bright as 
stars. She put one of her white hands over his so 
hard and brown. 

“You saved my life,” she said, slowly. ‘I want 
tothank you. For though existence is not always 
sweet, we all value it.” 

“Your gratitude makes my happiness,”’ he said, 
bending over her, meeting the soft light of her brown 
eyes, feeling her warm sweet breath, like a wave of 
perfume, flit across his face. 

He had a branch of purple heliotrope in his hand; 
he laid it on her pillow. She shrank from it, pale and 
shuddering. ’ 

“Take it away!” she cried, hoarsely. ‘Anything 
but that!” 

He flung it from the window; the rare blossom he 
had walked three miles that day to get from the 
squire’s conservatory. If it pained her, it was hateful 
tohim. Yet he was wounded. 

“Pardon me; I thought you might love flowers.” 

“1 do—O, I do! but not that!—never purple helio- 
trope! Its breath kills me! Excuse me; I thank 
your kind intentions, but there are sad memories con- 
nected with that flower. Good-night, now.” 

After that Johu Hernstein went often to sit with 
Cassandra. She charmed him like some rare old 
painting; she held him enthralled likesome ravishing 
strain of melody. He drifted with the tide, too hap- 
py, too near touching perfection, to question whither 
he was drifting. Perhaps she, too, lived only for the 
present; perhaps she ignored the past, and took no 
thought of the future. Such rest and peace gave her 








vealing the three motionless bodies, and the hardy 


rough fisherman, but, God willing, one day I will be 


new beauty. 

































Her cheeks stule the bloom of the wild | , 
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rose, her lips reddened like the velvet of the damask 
pink. Her strength came back, and by-and-by, to- 
ward the close of October, she leaned on John’s arm 
and went down tothe beach. The calm sea stretched 
out at their feet, motionless as a plain of glass; golden 
and green in the clear sparkling sunshine. 

« John Hernstein,” she said, turning toward him, 

‘1 wonder that neither you nor your mother have 
ever asked me why I was on board that ship.” 

“We have trusted you,” he said, quietly. 

Her eyes moistened. She looked away from him 
out to sea. 

“You are very good,” she answered; ‘‘I could not 
have told you if youhadasked me. I wasdriven from 
home—friends I had none! I sought to leave forever 
the old life behind me! I did not want to die, because 
I had done so little in life to make death a blessing, 
but I wanted to bury the past in oblivion, and in a 
new land be born again. I shall never speak of it 
more, and you must never ask me to recall the past.” 

“No,” he replied, simply, “‘ I shall never ask you.” 

She looked back at him, a wistful tenderness soften- 
ing her eyes, and curving the delicate lines of her 
mouth. 

“There are some things in the world ”—speaking 
slowly—‘‘ some things so true and beautiful as almost 
to reconcile us to the false and hideous experiences 
some of us have to pass through. John Hernstein, I 
have never had a brother, but I want one. Shall I 
have him?” 

He started, leaned impulsively forward, and looked 
into her face. She lifted her eyes to his. They were 
calm, reticent, self-controlled. Perhaps he had ex- 
pected something different, for he sighed and passed 
his hand across his forehead. A habit of his when 
perplexed. But he answered her readily enough: 

“ Yes, you shall have one—one who will be true as 
steel !”” 

“ Thus, then, I set my seal upon him!” She took a 
small golden cross from her bosom, and tied it around 
his neck by a purple ribbon. ‘‘ Remember, it makes 
you my brother. It gives me the pure affection a 
brother gives a sister—an affection faithful unto death, 
but pure asthe love of the angels. Come, Brother 
John, let us go back to the house.” 

A dull pain throbbed in every vein as he listened to 
the way in which she spoke the word brother; he felt 
asif he were slipping away from all the light and 
joy earth held for him; he put out his hands in- 
stinctively, as if to grasp the fleeting treasures. 

They went back to the house together. Dame 
Hernstein glanced up inquiringly, but the calmness 
of both faces re-assured her. 

“Thy roses are coming back,” she said, kindly, 
addressing Cassandra. ‘ Thee will be well again be- 
fore the red leaves fade.” 

**T hope so,” returned Cassandra—“ I hope so, in- 
deed, for I desire to relieve you of a burden you have 
borne long and patiently.” | 

John took a step toward her. 

“ Cassandra, is a sister a burden to a brother?” 

She smiled. 

“Sometimes, I believe. But I must do something 
for myself. I shall beso much happier. It is what I 
came to America for. Andif you will assist me, I 
shall be so grateful.” 

** Of course he will assist thee, my child,” said Dame 
Hernstein. ‘“ What would it please thee todo? What 
hast thou done?” 

JT have done nothing,” returned Cassandra, bitter- 
ly; ‘I have been a sloth; henceforth, God helping 
me, I will be a worker. I am well educated, I believe; 
I think I could teach.” 

Jobn’s face lighted, then grew a little perplexed. 

“You might not like it,” he said, hesitatingly; 
“they are a rough set, though in the main kind- 
hearted. I am supervisor of the Craigsley school; I 
could give you the post of teacher, if you think you 
could be contented here.” 

“Thank you. It will be just what I would like. I 
thirst for quiet; I need labor; andif your good mother 
will give me a place here—” 

“Thee shall never want a home, Cassandra, while 
I have a roof over my head, though it be a poor one,” 
replied the old woman. 

John stooped over and touched his mother’s silver 
hair with tender fingers. A less reticent man would 
have kissed her, but John Hernstein was not lavish 
of caresses. 





Early in November Cassandra was installed as 
teacher in the Craigsley schoojgand a life of monoto- 
nous toil was begun for her. Early and late, she was 
at her post, her very existence, seemingly, absorbed 
in imparting knowledge to the rude group of fisher- 
men’s children by which she was surrounded. Never 
did a teacher do her duty more faithfully. And those 
rough young girls and rude boys grew to love her 
with an affection tender, respectful and intense, such 
as itis doubtful if they felt for those of their own 
kin. They submitted to her gentle authority - they 
studied perseveringly the lessons she gave them, and 
in consequence their minds and manners rapidly un- 
derwent a transformation. 

Cassandra did not associate with the grown people; 
not because she was too proud, but fur some reason 
she shrank from all friendly advances. She lived 
within herself. Her only companion the sea, from 
which she had been so near at one time receiving her 
death. All her spare time was passed wandering up 
and down the rocky coast; the restlessness of the 
great deep seemed to give her comfort. But she 
could not keep wholly aloof from thore who sought 
her acquaintance. Some were pertinacious, and 
would not be put off. Among these was young Squire 


handsome, and self-willed, the squire had always been 
accustomed to having his own way, and he would 
not be thwarted by this icy young schoolnistress. 
He put himself constantly in her way; he did her 
services which it seemed no one else would ever have 
thought of; if she needed anything, the squire was 
ready to supply it just at the moment she wished for 
it. Hecame to the schoolhouse, on one pretext or 
another, almost every day; and after awhile he be- 
gan to visit Dame Hernstein’s cottage. John looked 
on in gloomy silence, He was angry with himself for 
not feeling glad that Cassandra was likely to secure 
so good a settlement. He had promised to be her 
brother, and if he loved her as he should love a sister 
he ought to be joyful at the prospect of her marriage 
with a man like Grant Trenholme. But instead, he 
felt a sort of fierce anger toward the squire, and when 
he greeted him, his heart beat so hard that he won- 
dered the squire did not ask what was the matter. 

One evening in early spring, Trenholme came over 
just after moon-rise. He asked Cassandra to walk 
on the beach with him, and she consented. John 
grew cold as ice as he saw them go away together. 
Hitherto, she had been distant, almost haughtyin 
her d towards this admirer; this was the 
first time she had ever gone out alone with him. 
Well, John said, with a bitter sigh, it might as well 
be first as last. He should feel better after it was all 
over. He went out of doors—the air of the little 
sitting-room seemed to stifle him—and threw himself 
on the damp grass beneath the locust tree, where he 
could hear the ceaseless murmur of the old familiar 
sea. His mother came out and put a shawl over him. 

“ John,” she said, quietly, “it is better so. Meet 
thy destiny like a man. Life is not all roses.” 

For the first time in all his life he turned from this 
kind friend impatiently. Her love and tenderness 
stabbed him like a knife. He sprang up and strode 
rapidly down the beach—down to the foot of Craigsley 
Peak, just inside the shrieking rocks of Mysie. He 
had not thought the squire and his companion had 
taken this route, buta step upon the sand warned 
him of their vicinity. He stepped into the shadow of 
arock; just now he could not see her happy face. 
Happy? he knew it must be. They walked slowly 
past him. Walked apart, the squire with folded 
arms and gloomy brow, Cassandra pale but serene, 
her golden hair floating behind her like a veil of sun- 
shine. A glay cry leaped to John Hernstein’s lips. 
He sank down on the sand, and hid his face in his 
hands. He felt as if the heavens, which a moment 
before had d like i trable brass, had 
opened above his head and let down a river of sun- 
light. 

At'the door of the cottage Trenholme bade Cas- 
sandra good night. Dame Hernstein met her as she 
came in, and laid a hand upon her shoulder. 

“ Wilt thee marry him?” she asked, abruptly. 

‘“No. Ihave told him so,” replied the girl. 

“Squire Trenholme is rich, and young, and hand- 
some. Why should he not have made thee happy?” 

“I do not love him. Marriage without love isa 
mockery, before God and man.” 

“True, my child. Thou hast done right. I honor 
thee for it.” 

No word upon the subject passed between John 
and his mother, and Cassandra’s life flowed on as 
before. The squire went travelling, and the Park 
was closed. “ 

John Hernstein took to books more than ever; and 
he had always been in some sort a book-worm. Cas- 
sandra saw but little of him. He was always gentle 
and kind with her, but never more. He had puta 
restraint upon himself which he dared not break. If 
the wall of reserve between them were once lowered, 
he dared not trust himself for the consequences. 
After all, the constraints we put upon ourselves and 
deem so strong are but ropes of sand, that fail us at 
the slightest pressure. This man thought himself 
strong, and found his strength weakness. 

One mild May evening he went out to the cliffs and 
met Cassandrathere. Together they climbed Craigs- 
ley Peak, and stood looking out tosea. The Peak 
was a wild, rugged cliif leaning far out over the 
waters, its base washed by the high tide, but bare and 
covered by sharp rocks when the tide was out. Side 
by side they stood looking dewn. 

“I wonder if it is very far to the bottom,” said 
Cassandra, and took a step forward. 

The earth had become lvosened by recent rains; it 
trembled under her weight, sank crumbling away, 
and she slid downward! Instinctively she stretched 
out her hands and caught a root of fern, the only 
thing between her and destruction. A white horror 
covering his face, John sprang toward her and seized 
her shoulder, just as the slender twig snapped in 
twain. Hedrew her up—drew her close to his bosom, 
his face touching her soft hair. That touch thrilled 
through his veins like fire. All his cool self-control 
vanished. In that one instant it was revealed to him 
how he adored her. Hot words and passionate kisses 
he showered upon her, and she received it all 
passively. 

‘My darling! my darling!” he cried, “‘ speak to 
me; tell me that you are mine, as I am yours!” 

She broke from him with a cry of horror, her face 
livid, her eyes—cold and repellant. 

“Let me go! Release me instantly, sir; you forget 
yourself!” 

And only a moment before he had seen her cheeks 
red as the rose, and felt that for a breath her sweet 
lips had clung to his. He was chilled through and 
through. He looked at her, all his proud, passionate, 
yearning love shining in his eyes. 

“ Cansandra,” he said, simply, ‘* love you. Do you 
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understand me?” 


A flush like sunset crossed her face and fled, leav- 
ingit whiteas marble. But shedrew back from him, 
and spoke in a voice so altered he wduld never have 
known it for hers: 

* John Hernstein, put all thought of me out of your 
mind forever! Henceforth, we must be as strangers. 
T had foolishly thought to keep you for a friend. I 
ought to have known that it was impossible.” 

“Let me comprehend you,” he said, forcing himself 
to speak calmly. ‘ You do not love me? or is there 
@ barrier to our union?” J 

“There is a barrier—an insurmountable one. Let 
that suffice you.” 

“No. Ihave aright to know all. Are you bound 
to any other?” 

She crimsoned to her hair. 

“No, Iam not bound. No law has bound me—no 
promise.” 

“Then you do not care for me?” 

She looked at him; she could not helpit. Some- 
thing in the intense despairing tenderness of his gaze 
drew her own tomeet it. That look was a revelation. 
He sprang forward and caught her in his arms. 

You love me!” he cried, “ you love me! and no 
power of earth shall take you from me!” 

For one moment it seemed as if she hesitated. Only 
fora moment. She tore herself away, and stood up 
cold and calm as stone. 

“Before God and man your love for me is a sin!” 
she said, solemnly. “I would not tell you soif it 
were not.” 

“One question more. Will time ever remove the 
barrier?”’, 

“ Neither time nor eternity!’ 

She caught her scarf from his hand as he sought to 
detain her, and flitted away. 





The next morning Cassandra did not come down 
to breakfast. Dame Hernstein went up to her room, 
and returned immediately with a very pale, quiet 
face, and carrying a letter in her hand. She gave it 
to John, and sat down behind the coffee urn. He 
read it through with a pale face, giving no outward 
sign of the despair which rent his heart, as he handed 
it to his mother. She read the few lines with the 
same unmoved aspect, 


“My KIND FRIEND :—It is necessary that I should 
leave Craigsley. Lobey the necessity. I wish L could 
have kissed your mother before I went, but if she 
knew all she would despise me, and I dare not risk it. 
Tell her how much I thank and bless her for all her 
kindness tome. If you ever think of me, think of 
me as of one more sinned against than sinning—as of 
one who did not sin knowingly, Farewell. 

** CASSANDRA.” 

The old lady folded up the note, and wiped her 
spectacles. 

“Well, John,” she said, “it is met and passed. 
The tree that bends before the gale will live to weather 
many a storm, and God knows what is best for us.” 

They made no search for Cassandra. They felt how 
useless it would be. They knew that, if found, she 
would never come back. An old fisherman had taken 
her across the Basin late at night, to meet the twelve 
o’clock express train, and they inquired no further. 

John Hernstein now carried out the project of his 
life. He had an uncle in New York, a wealthy im- 
porter, who had offered his nephew an interest in 
the business. Hitherto his mother had been opposed 
to his going, but now, with a wisdom peculiar to her, 
she recognized the necessity for her son’s having a 
change, and she urged his going. A trusty family 
settled in the house with her to keep her company, 
and John left Craigsley. Under the tutelage of his 
uncle, the young man’s business talent developed 
rapidly. He proved himself so apt a scholar, that at 
the expiration of a year he was taken into partnership. 

Six months afterward, in the early winter, Uncle 
Ned said to him: 

“ John, come up to dinner to-day. My daughter, 
Clemence, has a visitor she is anxious you should 
meet.” 

Jobn thanked his uncle indifferently, and thought 
he had better decline. 

“‘T sball take no denial, John,” said the old man; 
* this lady is no common person. Even my old heart 
warms towards her. She is a widow, too, and you 
like widows, you know.” 

John laughed. 

“Tam not a lady’s man, uncle, but to oblige you I 
will come.” 

He went up early, and being a privileged guest he 
entered the house without ringing, and made his way 
to the parlor. A lady in some light gray fabric, with 
black ribbons looping back her golden hair, was 
sitting with her back toward him. He divined at 
once that he was in the presence of the fair widow, 
and with easy assurance, for he was a man of the 
world now, he stopped before her, bowing slightly as 
she glanced up. She rose involuntarily, stretched 
out her hand toward him, and sank at his feet. 
“Cassandra!” he cried, joyfully. ‘‘ Lost and found!” 
He lifted her up and kissed hair, forehead, aud lips. 
She made a movement to release herself, but he only 
held her closer. 

‘No, you shall not escape me until you tell me 
what should keep us apart.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes soft and shining 
with tears. 

“One question, John—answer it truthfully. Are 
you the same as when we parted? Has your love 
known no change?” 

‘None. Except to grow stronger and more perfect 
with the flight of every day. I deserve your confi- 





dence, Cassandra. Give it to me.” 


“I will. The time has come when I can speak to 
you. Sit down and listen.” 

She pointed to a chair, but he drew her down on 
the sofa, and, holding her hands in his, sat looking 
into her face with fond tenderness. 

* Go on, dear; I am listening.” 

‘*T will make the story as brief as possible, for there 
is much in it that it pains me to recall. Much that 
will, perhaps, pain you, if you do indeed love me as 
you profess. Let me begin at the beginning. I was 
born in England. My name was Agnes Berthie Haye. 
My parents were people of wealth and station, and I 
received a liberal education. When I was twelve 
years of age my mother died; my father followed her 
four years afterward. ! was left mistress of property 
to the tof fifty th d p ds. My guar- 
dian was very lax in his authority, and I had my own 
way in everything. Near me resided Réginald Mel- 
ville, a bold, handsome young man, ofa family equal 
to my own, but broken down in fortune. Melville 
sought my society constantly, and declared himself 
my admirer, I was young and vain, and the atten- 
tion of this fascinating man pleased me. I thought 
Iloved him. Yielding to his persuasions, I induced 
my guardian to allow me to change my property into 
ready money, and getting this into my possession, I 
consented toa private marriage with Melville. Look- 
ing back upon it now, I wonder what charm this man 
possessed to wield such a power of influence over me. 
In his hands I was like wax, to be moulded and 
formed at will. One stormy autumn night we were 
married. O, heaven! if I could forget that night! 
The very thought of it makes me faint and sick. I 
wore a white silk and purple heliotropes. You know 
now why their smeil should pain me so. Directly 
after our marriage we went to France, and there 
Reginald commenced a career of dissipation which I 
shudder to remember. He squandered my fortune, 
and then he began to vent his ill-nature upon me. 
He cursed me openly, and one day, when stung by 
his words I reproached him with his crimes, he hissed 
into my-ear a t that d to burn into my 
brain. It gave me the knowledge that I was not his 
wite. The marriage ceremony between us ha‘ been 
performed by a false clergyman procured by a friend- 
of his. Judge, if you can, of my dismay, my heart- 
broken anguish! I besought him to give me the 
right to a wife’s name, but he laughed me to scorn. 
And finally, when my importunities wearied him, he 
spurned me from him with his foot. Then my resolve 
was taken. I rose up, determined to put the ocean 
between us. I had a few jewels left, and those I 
sold, and with the money engaged a passage on board 
the L’Africaine. You know the fate she met with. 
You know how you found me, You know, perhaps, 
that I tried hard not to love you—that I fought 
gainst the pleadings of my heart with all the strength 
of my will?” 
He put his lips to her forehead. 

“Yes, dear, Iknow. What more?” 

“T sinned in loving you, but I did not want you to 
sin in lovingme. I preferred flight. 0, if I had only 
known! I was free and clear of stain ever when I 
thought myself so criminal in suffering you to hold 
me in your arms that night on Craigsley Peak. Al- 
most three years ago Guy D’Arcy, Reginald’s triend, 
died. On his deathbed, he wrote out a paper to be 
given tome. After long wanderings it reached me. 
In it he confessed that though he had been liberally 
paid to procure a false clergyman to perform the rite 
of marriage between Reginald and myself, at the last 
his sense of honor prevailed, and, unknown to his 
friend, he employed a regular clergyman of the 
Church of England. So I was indeed the wife of that 
villain. And a little after the death of D’Arcy my 
husband was shot in an affray in Paris, and died of 
his wounds. Since I left Craigsley I have been teach- 
ing in a young ladies’ seminary, not far from this 
city. Clemence, your cousin, was my pupil, and she 
invited me here to spend the vacation.” 

“And you are mine now?” 

* Do you want me, John?”’ 

“Do I want you? My darling! I have wanted you 
always.” 

A little afterwards John Hernstein took his wife to 
Craigsley for his mother’s blessing. The old lady’s 
eyes were moist as she laid her hand on the head of 
the fair young bride. 

“Thank the Rocks of Mysie, John,” she said, 
quaintly, “‘ they gave your life its crowning blessing.” 











A CUNNING WOLF. 
A farmer, living near the Adams county line, found 
seven wolf-pups in a hollow log. Hedug a hole atthe 
end of the log that was open, placed a trap in it, and 
covered it over with dirt. Fearing that the wolf, when 
caught by the foot or leg, would gnaw it off, and es- 
cape, he, with a companion, determined to watch dur- 
ing the night,and slay itas soon as captured. During 
the night, the father of the interesting family in the 
log would come up close to where the watchers were 
stationed, when the dogs they had with them would 
run him off a short distance, and then return. Pres- 
ently the wolf would return, when they would chase 
him offagain. The watchers, upon hearing an occa- 
sional squall from the pups, visited the trap, but found 
everything as they had left it. In the morning, how- 
ever, an examination showed the log empty, and every 
pup gone, and the trap unsprung. While the old 
fellow was amusing the dogs, Madam Wolf had, by 
gnawing and clawing, opened a hole through the side 
of the log, large efough to remove the little ones and 
carry them off, travelling fourteen miles in so doing. 
The dogs, being put on the track, soon found them 
over a mile distant from whence they were taken, 








nicely covered up with leaves by the side of a log. 
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ROSES AND LILIES. uae 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. . 
O roses dewy, roses red and sweet, mainin 
Tinting with your blush the summer air, the ru! 
Lend my cheeks your pinkness, give my mouth your | jars, b 
breathing, gave ¢ 
Add such rounded beauty as is meet, “the ¢ 
¥ Dower me with the graces all your tendrils wreathing,— pieces 
For he loves me, and I would be fair! ounce 
O Milies floating, stainless as the snow, ing hb: 
Willing all your sweetness to Immure chased 
In the forest dimness, with the waves caressing,— Lea. 
Give my soul your whiteness ere ye gol tered | 
That its stainless sweetness be a living blessing— Fitz J 
For he loves me, and I would be pure! qveere 
—_—--o>- huts . 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) the ent 
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The Chickahominy Buttle-Fields, | heer” 
a: sanaiecaneleal Inar 
Oe Ee Huteh' 
engag: 
A FEw days after the close of the Peninsula cam- 





paign, I obtained a permit to visit the battle-fiekls. 1 —. 
had tried several times to obtain this privilege during on, be 
the engagements, but had been denied it; and now, yen “i 
in spite of the intense heat, 1 determined to put my rm af 
plan into execution before some new order should Priest 
forbid it. 
“Tauin to cross the Chickalfominy atthe Meadow el 
Bridges, and, although my pass did not give me the Sthen. 
authority to do so, [ determined to make the attempt. ‘ities 
An hour’s ride brought me to the spot, and, as my poe 
pass was not good at this point, I determined to re- eae 
sort to strategy. As the sergeant of the guard ap- aie 
proached me, I entered into conversation with him voll 
about the news. He was a Georgian, and as verdant pe a 
as the hills of his native State. We had been con- a. 
versing for about tive minutes, when I suddenly told ie’: 
the fellow I must push on. He moved aside, and, he: 
putting spurs to my horse, I went across the bridge path t 
with the speed of the wind. follag: 
Turning to the right, a short distance beyond, 1 fentar 
soon discovered General Hill’s track. His advance onic 
had been through a wheat-tield, and had left a broad aa. 
path behind, as smooth as though it had been pressed 
down with a roller. Here and there, were little zig- 
zag paths through the wheat, marking the move- 
ments of the skirmishers. It was 
From the crest of these hills I obtained a tine view iron he- 
of the Confederate position on the opposite side of the bough - 
The Federals had held this position of their | throu © 
line only with a strong picket force, and numerous Ap 
shelters of boards and pine boughs indicated the lo- | saw t 
cations of their posts. After leaving the wheat-tields, | mar) 
Lentered a succession of abrupt hills and valleys, loons 
through which ran a small brook, fed by a number of | look j 
springs. One of these springs was in a lovely nook, | was ¢. 
and ita waters were cool and sparkling. Just on its Ha 
brink lay an unexploded percussion shell, which had hous: 
been thrown by a Confederate gun. Shells and frag- | had © 
ments of them lay thickly about this country. The | it hi , 
fencing was down, and the only rowl that I could | corp: 
follow was the track left by Hill’s advance. This _—e 
soon swept abruptly into the woods, aud tinding my- | Mr. *.. 
self in danger of losing my way among the pines, 1 | were . 
rode along the edge of them, but found that I had | their 
entirely lost the road. Svon a most intolerable stench | sma) 
convinced me that I must be near Mechanicsville. | and . 
Following this novel guide, which grew more un- The) 
pl t every t, 1 came out into the main with . 
road, in sight of the village. Here 1 found that the | to ai 
stench p led trom a ber of dead horses lying Ei 
unburied in the woods, near the place. Syd: 
The village of Mechanicsville was a quiet, dreamy, | thro 
sleepy sort of place, and had been the scene of two and 
severe fights. ‘These encounters had alinost destroy- | rapi 
ed the town. Every house was cut through and | the : 
through by shot and shell, and some were nearly 4 | at t 
mass of ruins. The country around had a desolate | love 
appearance, for it had been literally torn to pieces. | gen! 
Ruins of dwelling-houses, stables, and barns, trag- ly,! 
ments of broken furniture and agricultural imple- | the. 
ments greeted me wherever I “turned. The fencing inju 
was down, and the crops were destroyed. The little | for .. 
church just beyond the village was full of shot-boles, was 
and its walls were detaced with ol 
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and blasp and 
mous sketches, and writings in charcoal and gun- -_ 
wader. whi 
The fortifications were about a mile back of the | wer- 
town, and were very strong. They were built at the | of u. 
edge of a wood of pines, on the brow of a hill. In | see.- 
front of them was a large swamp, crossed by only @ | yar 
narrow road and a small bridge. This bridge was | bec 
destroyed, and the Confederates were forced to ad- | wo. 
vance through the swamp. gar 
Ellerson’s Mill, about a mile to the left of Mechan- | ing » 
icsville, was strongly fortitied, and was the scene of a | pity 
desperate contlict, in which both armies fought with | to». 
stubborn bravery. tio: 
Beyond Mechanicsville, I turned down a steep, | the: 
abrupt bill. The road passes _—— : ess Veg 
ed gorge at this point, and suddenly e 
oa it . on midst of a swamp, which is crossed in | fe: 
only one place by # small wooden bridge, which had wh 
been replaced by the Confederates I liately op- | of 
posite, not more than tive hundred yards distant, | sb 
. was another bill, equally as abrupt as that which I | lay 
had just descended. It was crowned with a thick | th« 
pine grove, and just at the edge of the trees, I coukd | ag 
see a long red line, marking the position of the works abi 
erected by McClellan’s men. The suddenness with | ra 
which I came upon this powerful and splendidly lo- | th. 
cated line, almost startled me. I reined in my horse, | pa 
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fo . The time has come when I can speak to 
ire down and listen,” 
nd inted to a chair, but he drew her down on 
eb ‘ and, holding her hands in his, sat looking 
“* ace with fond tenderness, 
sin 1, dear; I am listening.” 
rat make the story a’ brief as possible, for there 
bh! n it that it pains me to recall. Much that 
.e 1aps, pain you, if you do indeed love me as 
of . ’ 88. Let me begin at the beginning. I was 
* -ngland, My name was Agnes Berthie Haye. 
rc , / . uts were people of wealth and station, and I 
bh a liberal education. When I was twelve 
ex! .ge my mother died; my father followed her 
2. safterward. I was left mistress of property 
ai xount of fifty thousand pounds. My guar- 
J ‘ ‘« very lax in his authority, and I had my own 
ye verything. Near me resided Réginald Mel- 
r ld, handsome young man, of a family equal 
ant n, but broken down in fortune. Melville 
at , ; -ay society constantly, and declared himself 
ot k rer. I was young and vain, and the atten- 
ae ‘ is fascinating man pleased me. I thought 
chi ‘ ‘ im, Yielding to his persuasions, I induced 
e lian to allow me to change my property into 
tte ° mey, and getting this into my possession, I 
ay: ' i toa private marriage with Melville. Look- 
b: 4 upon it now, I wonder what charm this man 
ro: to wield such a power of influence over me. 
w ‘ ‘ ' » .ands I was like wax, to be moulded and 
a .t.will, One stormy autumn night we were 
7 p. F y .. O, heaven! if I could forget that night! 
el thought of it makes me faint and sick. I 
in. hite silk and purple heliotropes. You know 
= . their smell should pain me so. Directly 
n © Marriage we went to France, and there 
y ‘ commenced a career of dissipation which I 
y hes 1% to remember. He squandered my fortune, 
ey Pakage he began to vent his ill-nature upon me. 
. we 1 me openly, and one day, when stung by 
sine » I reproached him with his crimes, he hissed 
om ' , ara t that d to burn into my 
a F t gave me the knowledge that I was not his 
i's : erie ue marriage ceremony between us hal been 
i : ‘ . d by a false clergyman procured by a friend. 
a fudge, if you can, of my dismay, my heart- 
i ; anguish! I besought him to give me the 
, awe \ wife’s name, but he laughed me to scorn. 
; : lly, when my importunities wearied him, he 
Seat ’ me from him with his foot. Then my resolve 
9 ie * n. I rose up, determined to put the ocean 
4 "us. 1 had a few jewels left, and those I 
. with the money engaged a passage on board 
Bh z pe ea, ‘ricaine. You know the fate she met with. 
a w how you found me, You know, perhaps, 
‘ s ‘ tied hard not to love you—that I fought 
‘ To. : ‘= pleadings of my heart with all the strength 
is * his lips to her forehead, 
i dear, I know. What more?” 
& * ned in loving you, but I did not want you to 
ia vingme. I preferred flight. 0, if I had only 
Bi: I was free and clear of stain ever when I 
E ’ myself so criminal in suffering you to hold 
i “cur arms that night on Craigsley Peak. Al- 
oe “ee years ago Guy D’Arcy, Reginald’s triend, 
J ‘2 his deathbed, he wrote out a paper to be 
s me. After long wanderings it reached me. 
e. confessed that though he had been liberally 
ir -rocure a false clergyman to pertorm the rite 
] ige between Reginald and myself, at the last 
4 » of honor prevailed, and, unknown to his 
y ‘ @ employed a regular clergyman of the 
h f England. So I was indeed the wife of that 
i And a little after the death of D’Arcy my 
jt ' ' Nn ' was shot in an affray in Paris, and died of 
1 ; - nds. Since I left Craigsley I have been teach- 
v : rie young ladies’ seminary, not far from this 
‘emence, your cousin, was my pupil, and she 
i me here tospend the vacation.” 
i ' + you are mine now?” 
t ‘. ou want me, John?’”’ 
J '' want you? My darling! I have wanted you 


* ‘le afterwards John Hernstein took his wife to 
by : ‘-y for his mother’s blessing. The old lady’s 
‘ u * >.» «re moist as she laid her hand on the head of 
" young bride. 
nk the Rocks of Mysie, John,” she said, 
i! 7, “ they gave your life its crowning blessing.” 
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A CUNNING WOLF. 

. ’ uer, living near the Adams county line, found 
se if-pups in ahollow log. Hedug a hole atthe 
1e log that was open, placed a trap in it, and 
tover with dirt. Fearing that the wolf, when 
vy the foot or leg, would gnaw it off, and es- 
with a companion, determined to watch dur- 
_ : ‘ight,and slay itas soon as captured. During 
it, the father of the interesting family in the 
d come up close to where the watchers were 
’ 1, when the dogs they had with them would 
off a short distance, and then return. Pres- 
e wolf would return, when they would chase 
\gain. The watchers, upon hearing an occa- 
uall from the pups, visited the trap, but found 
ng as they had left it. In the morning, how- 
examination showed the log empty, and every 
ie, and the trap unsprung. While the old 
as amusing the dogs, Madam Wolf had, by 
= and clawing, opened a hole through the side 
g, large erflough to remove the little ones and 
em off, travelling fourteen miles in so doing. 
3, being put on the track, soon fuund them 
nile distant from whence they were taken, 

»vered up with leaves by the side of a log. 
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ROSES AND LILIES. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


O roses dewy, roses red and sweet, 
Tinting with your blush the summer air, 
Lend my cheeks your pinkness, give my mouth your 
breathinp, 
Add such rounded beauty as is meet, 
Dower me with the graces all your tendrils wreathing,— 
For he loves me, and I would be fair! 


O lilies floating, stainless as the snow, 
Willing all your sweetness to immure 

In the forest dimness, with the waves caressing,— 
Give my soul your whiteness ere ye go! 

That its stainless sweetness be a living blessing— 
For he loves me, and [ would be pure! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Chickuhominy Battle- Fields, 


BY A SOUTHERNER. 








A FEW days after the close of the Peninsula cam- 
paign, I obtained a permit to visit the battle-fields. 1 
had tried several times to obtain this privilege during 
the engagements, but had been denied it; and now, 
in spite of the intense heat, I determined to put my 
plan into execution before some new order should 
torbid it. 

I wished to cross the Chickalfominy at the Meadow 
Bridges, and, although my pass did not give me the 
authority to do so, [ determined to make the attempt. 
An hour’s ride brought me to the spot, and, as my 
pass was not goud at this point, I determined to re- 
sort to strategy. As the sergeant of the guard ap- 
proached me, I entered into conversation with him 
about the news. He was a Georgian, and as verdant 
as the hills of his native State. We had been con- 
versing for about tive minutes, when I suddenly told 
the fellow I must pushon. He moved aside, and, 
putting spurs to my horse, I went across the bridge 
with the speed of the wind. 

Turning to the right, a short distance beyond, I 
soon discovered General Hill’s track. His advance 
had been through a wheat-tield, and had left a broad 
path behind, as smooth as though it had been pressed 
down with aroller. Here and there, were little zig- 
zag paths through the wheat, marking the move- 
ments of the skirmishers. 

From the crest of these hills I obtained a tine view 
of the Confederate position on the opposite side of the 
swamp. The Federals had held this position of their 
line only with a strong picket force, and numérous 
shelters of boards and pine boughs indicated the lo- 
cations of their posts. After leaving the wheat-tields, 
Ientered a succession of abrupt hills and valleys, 
through which ran a small brook, fed by a number of 
springs. One of these springs was in a lovely nook, 
and its waters were cool and sparkling. Just on its 
brink lay an unexploded percussion shell, which had 
been thrown by a Confederate gun. Shells and frag- 
ments of them lay thickly abuut this country. The 
fencing was down, and the only road that [ could 
tollow was the track left by Hill’s advance. This 
soon swept abruptly into the woods, and finding my- 
self in danger of losing my way among the pines, I 
rode along the edge of them, but found that I had 
entirely lost the road. Svon a most intolerable stench 
convinced me that I must be near Mechanicsville. 
Following this novel guide, which grew more un- 
pleasant every moment, I came out into the main 
road, in sight of the village. Here 1 found that the 
stench proceeded trom a number of dead horses lying 
unburied in the woods, near the place. 

The village of Mechanicsville was a quiet, dreamy, 
sleepy sort of place, and had been the scene of two 
severe fights. ‘hese encounters had almost destroy- 
ed the town. Every house was cut through and 
through by shot and shell, and some were nearly a 
mass of ruins. The country around had.a desolate 
appearance, for it had been literally torn to pieces. 
Ruins of dwelling-houses, stables, and barns, frag- 
ments of broken furniture and agricultural imple- 
ments greeted me wherever I “turned. The fencing 
was down, and the crops were destroyed. The little 
church just beyond the vialege was full of shot-holes, 
and its walls were defaced with ol and bl 
mous sketches, and writings in charcoal and gun- 
powder. 

The fortifications were about a mile back of the 
town, and were very strong. They were built at the 
edge of a wood of pines, on the brow of a hill. In 
front of them was a large swamp, crossed by only a 
narrow road and a small bridge. his bridge-was 
destroyed, and the Confederates were forced to ad- 
vance through the swamp. 

Ellerson’s Mill, about a mile to the left of Mechan- 
icsville, was strongly fortitied, and was the scene of a 
desperate conflict, in which both armies fought with 
stubborn bravery. 

Beyond Mechanicsville, I turned down a steep, 
abrupt hill. The road passes through a narrow, 
rugged gorge at this point, and suddenly emerges 
from it in the midst of a swamp, which is crossed in 
ouly one place by a small wooden bridge, which had 
been replaced by the Confederates. I liately op- 
posite, nut more than tive hundred yards distant, 
was another hill, equally as abrupt as that which 1 
had just descended. It was crowned with a thick 
pine grove, and just at the edge of the trees, I could 
see a long red line, marking the position of the works 
erected by McClellan’s men. The suddenness with 

which I came upon this powerful and splendidly lo- 








and, for some moments, gazed at it with unaffected 
admiration. Then, pushing through the swamp, and 
ascending the hill, l turned into the main work. The 
redoubt had been armed with field artillery; or its 
guns had been carried off, for there were nune re- 
maining in it. A few yards back of the parapet were 
the ruins of a large cantonment; and the empty cans, 
jars, bottles, and papers scattered through the trees, 
gave evidence that the Federals had not suffered for 
“the good things of this life.” Shot of all kinds and 
pieces of shell lay thickly around me, and the trees 
were cut and scarred by balls. Evidently the fight- 
ing had been stubborn, and the victory dearly pur- 
chased here. 
Leaving the redoubt, and crossing the road, I en- 
tered the remains of an encampment of a portion of 
Fitz John Porter’s command. Here, and indeed 
everywhere, I met with traces of good living. The 
huts and shelters of boughs were still standing, but 
the entire encampment had the appearance of having 
been stripped by one of the two armies. Which, I 
do not know. 
In a short time I reached the farm-house of a Mr. 
Hutchinson. He had returned to his home, and was 
engaged in putting his place in order. He had a dif- 
ficult task, I doubt not, for a division of infantry had 
been encamped directly across his farm, and his fenc- 
ing, barns, and agricultural implements had been 
destroyed. 
It was sad, sad indeed, to see the desolation pro- 
duced in Hanover and Henrico counties by the armies. 
And, yet, Ido not think that the Federal army ex- 
ceeded that of the Confederates in its wanton devas- 
tation. I rode through the country occupied by both 
armies, and, judging only by its actual condition, I 
could not tell where the Southern lines ended, and 
those of the Federals began. Both armies committed 
many inexcusable outrages upon property. Farmers 
frequently said to us, ‘‘ When it comes to the cara 
taken of our property, ve had just as soon have the 
Yankees camped on our places as our own men.” 
Passing to the left of Hutchinson’s house, and 
through his yard, I descended by a narrow bridle 
path to one of the loveliest glens in the world. The 
foliage was of the brightest hue, the rocks of the most 
fantastic forms, and Nature seemed to have chosen it 
as one of her most favored haunts. It was a place in 
which the Nymph Egeria might have 
*“* Met old Numa in his hallowed walks, 

And whispered in his ear her words divine—"’ 
It was hard to imagine that war had stamped his 
iron heel here; but scattered trees and broken 
boughs told too plainly that the battle had swept 
through this valley also. . 
A mile, or a mile and a half from Hutchinson’s, I 
saw the remains of many sulphuric acid carboys, 
marking the spot from which one of the army bal- 
luons of Professur Lowe had been wont to ascend and 
look into Richmond. The gas-g ating app 
was captured, and I afterwards saw it in Richmond. 
Half an hour’s riding brought me toSydnor’s farm- 
house. This is situated very close to the river, and 
had suffered less than any other residence that I saw. 
It had, no doubt, been the headquarters of some 
corps or division commander, and this circumstance 
may have saved it from injury. A great many of 
Mr. Sydnor’s negroes were still on the place. They 
were dressed in Federal uniforms; and in one of 
their quarters [ saw clothing enough to supply a 
small regi t pped to water my horse here, 
and entered intoconversation with one of the negroes. 
They were sullen and discontented, and regarded me 
with unfriendly looks. One of them was civil enough 
to direct me to Gaines’s Mill, and I went on my way. 

Emerging from the woods, a short distance beyond 

Sydnor’s house, I came upon a large, open plain, 
through which ran the Federal military telegraph, 
and a broad and finely-constructed road. I passed 
rapidly over this road, and, at the end of it, reached 
the residence of Doctor Gaines. I entered this place 
at the rear of the premises. It had been once a 
lovely country seat, the residence of an educated 
gentleman of wealth and taste. It had suffered sad- 
ly, however. The most of the outhouses were gone, 
the.fencing was down, and the house itself greatly 
injured. The grounds and shrubbery, once famed 
for their beauty, were utterly ruined. The house 
was, atone time, General McClellan's headquarters; 
and Doctor Gaines speaks in high terms of the gen- 
eral’s kindness to him, and the excellent protection 
which he afforded his property. Soon headquarters 
were removed to another house; and then the work 
of devastation began. During the battles, the house 
seems to have been used as a hospital, for I found the 
yard full of amputated legs and arms, which had 
been thrown out in the hurry of attending to the 
wounded. A number of graves extended across the 
garden and grounds in the rear of the house, reach- 
ing up to the very windows of the mansion. Whata 
pity that this was done! It forces the owner either 
to sacrifice one of the finest and most beautiful por- 
tions of his estate, or to disregard the dead buried 
there. 

After leaving Doctor Gaines’s my route lay for 
some distance across what was once a fine wheat- 
tield, but which was now trodden down hard, and 
which bore traces of having been the camping ground 
of a large number of men. Pieces of shell, round 
shot, minnie bullets, cartridge boxes and belt plates 
lay scattered thickly from here to Gaines’s Mill. At 
the end of this field I turned into the public highway 
again, and, after about ten minutes’ hard riding, came 
abruptly into an open stretch of country. I passed 
rapidly across this, and entered a deserted camp on 
the hill in front of Gaines’s Mill. Here the telegraph 








woods, and to my left, near the mill, were a number 
of strong works. The camp seemed to have been 
abandoned in haste, for immense piles of ammunition 
were thrown along the side of the road, and the 
camp, itself, was full of plunder. I secured several 
articles as relics. 

Gaines’s Mill is an old-fashioned brick building, 
the very beau ideal of a Virginia grist mill. It lies in 
@ hollow, on the side of a small creek. Very little 
fighting occurred at the mill itself. The greater part 
was done to the right of the mill, where the battle 
began, and thence extended through the woods to 
Cold Harbor, where the great battle of the day was 
fought. The woods between Gaines’s Mill and Cold 
Harbor, a distance of two miles, were almost ruined 
by the iron hail that had swept through them. It 
was nearly impossible to find a tree without several 
deep gashes in it, or several limbs gone. Some were 
cut down entirely. The fighting in these pines was 
terrible beyond description. 

Just beyond the woods I found a carriage standing 
before a white frame house. I rode up to the driver, 
and asked the distance to Cold Harbor. 
“ This is the place,” said the man. 
field is all around you.” 

The scene of the battle was a succession of hills 
and deep gorges, gradually descending from the Cold 
Harbor house to the swamp. The Federal position 
was magnificent. It surpassed anything I ever saw. 
The Federal army fought bravely, and, but for the 
sudden and unexpected arrival of Stonewall Jackson 
with his corps, would have won the victory. Many 
of the Federal troops, indeed, the majority of them, 
believed that Jackson had been shut upin the Valley 
by Fremont and Shields, and his unexpected appear- 
ance in McClellan’s rear filled them with dismay. 

I heard a story soon after the battle, which may 
explain the feelings of the Union troops. 

A party of Federal officers, stationed at Cold Har- 
bor, during the fighting at Gaines’s Mill, were dis 
cussing the merits of Jackson as a general. One de- 
clared that his career was at an end, that he was 
penned up in the Valley, and without the means of 
escape. Taking a stick, he traced a diagram on the 
ground. 

“ Here,” said he, pointing to a part of it, “is Jack- 
son’s position. If he retreats this way, Fremont will 
destroy him, or, if he goes here, he will fall into 
Shields’s clutches: and—” 

As he spoke, a tremendous tire burst upon them 
from the rear. Dashing his stick to the ground, he 
exclaimed, in an agitated voice: 

*““My God! there’s Jackson, now. 
could do that. 
we are lost.” 
Passing through the abandoned camp of a Michigan 
regiment, I found a partof a flag. Some Federal 
soldier had, doubtless, destroyed it to prevent its 
capture. 

As I rode through one of the gorges in which the 
battle had raged hotly, I found an Irishman, a Fed- 
eral soldier, bathing his wounded arm in the creek. 
I entered into conversation with him. 

“¢ Whose camp was that?” I asked, pointing to one 
near us. 

“Be jabers,” he replied, with a laugh, ‘the last 
time I heard from it, it was Stonewall Jackson’s.” 

I felt sorry tor the fellow. He bore his misfortunes 
so well, and his command had fought so gallantly, 
that it wasa pity for him to be a prisoner. I ex- 
pressed my sympathy for him, and told him to keep 
upa stout heart. ‘It may be your turn next,” I 
said. ‘* Who knows?” 

** May be so, and may be not,” he exclaimed, with 
alaugh. ‘‘The divil knows. It’s his game we’re 
playin’ now.” 

In going over the field I found myself suddenly 
among a large crowd of Federal officers and men. 
Involuntarily I reined in my horse, but, ina moment, 
I saw that I was in a camp of wounded men. Large 
numbers of wounded had been captured during the 
battles, and many had been left behind by McClellan 
during the retreat. Few of these had been conveyed 
to Richmond, owing to the imperfect transportation 
facilities of the Confederates. The poor fellows were 
suffering terribly from various causes, but it was 
not within the power of the Southern authorities to 
do much for them. Their own men were suffering 
from similar causes, and they could do but little for 
them. Hospital stores and medicines had been de- 
clared contraband by the United States authorities, 
and it was extremely difficult to procure them in the 
South, It was not until nearly a year later, that the 
Southern hospitals were supplied with a third of 
what was absolutely needed. 

The dead had been buried; but a few horses re- 
mained above ground. Long rows of graves marked 
the resting-places of those men who had fallen in the 
battle. Like most graves of the kind, the ditches 
were shallow; but the deal were all decently interred. 
Seven months later I rode across thissame field. The 
rain had washed the shallow, sandy svil off the re- 
mains, and skeletons were lying thickly over the hills 
and valleys. This could not have been avoided. The 
soil of Hanover is light and sandy, and washes very 
much. The. tact of the skeletons lying above the 
ground in 1865, when Richmond fell, may have given 
rise to the assertion that the Confederates had not 
buried the Federal dead who fell in the batues of the 
Chickahominy. These charges were made through 
a misunderstanding of the facts. I saw the tields 
after the dead were buried, and after the rain had 

washed up the skeletons. 

It was growing late, and I turned my horse’s head 
homeward. Upon reaching the lulls above the 


** The battle- 


No one else 
We will do our duty, gentlemen; but 


drawn up across the bridge. 1 could be seen by the 
guard, and I at once thought that my trick of the 
morning bad been understood, and that they were 
resolved to be more strict with me now. My pass 
would not suit them, as it was intended for another 
partecf the line. I had no idea of being sent to the 
guard house, or left all night in the swamp, so I re- 
solved upon a bold ruse. Jifst in front of me, I saw 
aman riding up the road beyond the bridge. Put- 
ting spurs to my horse, I dashed down to the bridge. 
The sergeant advanced to meet me. 

“Has General Cobb passed here this afternoon?” 
I asked, quickly. 

The sergeant looked at me with a ‘pewildered air. 

“ Be quick,” I cried, impatiently. “I can’t wait 
here all day.” 

The man touched his hat, and, pointing to the 
horseman ahead of me, said, doubtfully: 

* You had better ride on, sir, and see if that’s the 
general.” 

The guard gave way, and I dashed across the 
bridge, and did not draw my rein until I had reached 
the man before me. I discovered that he was a Han- 
over farmer, who had just crossed the bridge with a 
pass. He laughed heartily when I told him of my 
ruse. The guard consisted of members of General 
Cobb’s brigade, and were the greenest Georgians I 
have ever seen. I depended on this estimate of them 
for the success of my stratagem. , The result proved 
the correctness of my opinion. I reached Richmond 
at sunset, greatly fatigued by my trip, having ridden 
forty miles after nine o’clock in the morning. 

The summer passed away rapidly. The fortifica- 
tions were greatly strengthened, and soon the cam- 
paign against Major General Pope’s army began. 
The uniform coat of that commander was captured 
by Stuart’s cavalry, in one of their raids, and brought 
to Richmond. It was exhibited in the window of 
Messrs. West & Jubnston’s bouvkstore on Main street, 
and afterwards transferred to the State library in the 
Capitol. 

During the fall I paid a brief visit to Drewry’s 
Bluff, or Fort Darling, as it is called in the North. 
How this name originated, I am unable to say. The 
work was properly named Fort Drewry, but was 
generally called Drewry’s Bluff. 

I left Richmond in company with a party of friends, 
on the Contederate gunboat Albemarle. This vessel 
was simply a steam-tug, armed with two rifle guns. 
A tine, drizzling rain was falling as we left the wharf, 
and soon afterwards came down in torrents. 

The river was partially obstructed between the 
Bluff and the city, and was crossed by three bridges, 
two of wood, which were then in process of construc- 
tion, and one of boats, already completed. During 
the campaign of 1864, a fourth bridge was added. 
These structures were of great advantage to General 
Lee, after Grant began the second siege of Richmond. 








twenty-four hours. 


River, in the county of Chesterfield, nine miles below 
Richmond, and comprises a portion of the estate ofa 
Mr. Drewry, from whom it takes its name. The Pe- 
tersburg Railroad passes within a mile and a half of 
it, and there are good roads to the town of Manches- 
ter opposite Richmond. 

The tortifications consist of Fort Drewry and a 
number of smaller works, the latter commanding the 
surrounding country. Fort Drewry is built along the 
edge of the bluff, and overhangs the river which flows 
nearly one hundred feet below it. The works are 
constructed of logs and earth, and the majority of the 
guns are casemated. The magazines are built under 
the ground, and there are, also, several subterranean 
hospitals for the roveption of the wounded. In the 
centre of the fort, and just over the obstructions,is an 
iron-plated, casemated battery, armed with naval 
guns. This was the celebrated Naval Battery, and 
was one of the finest of its kind. One might, while 
looking at it, imagine himself on the deck of a first 
class man-of-war. 

The works were beyond a doubt impregnable to 
any direct attack; but their weakness lay in the fact 
that they might be turned on their right, and ren- 
dered of no value to their holders. General Grant’s 
movements in the spring of 1865 prove this. This 
weakness was not a tault, however, as it could not be 
guarded against. I was told that the works at the 
Blulf were designed by General Lee, himself, and the 
greater portion of them executed under his immediate 
supervision. Whoever designed or executed them, 
may well be proud of them. They are master-pieces 
of military engineering. 

The river is narrow, and makes a sudden curve 
just above the bluff. Below, there is a gradual bend, 
beginning at the obstructions, and extending fora 
mile down the stream. The obstructions lay just be- 
neath Fort Drewry, and were commanded by its 
guns. ‘They consisted of the wrecks of the steamship 
Jamestown, the steamboats Curtis Peck, Northamp- 
ton, and one whose name I do not know, and several 
schooners, which had been sunk across the channel. 
Below these were a row of piles, and a number of 
sunken barges loaded with stone. A passage was 
lett in the obstructions, for the ingress and egress of 
vessels, but it was known only to certain officials, 
‘Torpedves were scattered thickly in the river below 
the obstructions. 

At the lower end of the large bend, and on the op- 
posite side of the river, was Chatins Bluff, also 
strongly turtified, but inferior to Drewry’s Bluff. It 
was in this bend that the guuboats lay, in the battle 











cated line, almost startled me. I reined in my horse, 


passed to the right, across the fields and into the 


Meadow Bridges, I tuund the whole picket force 


in the spring of 1862 


They enabled him to throw his forces, with great ra- | 
pidity from one bank of the river to the other. His | 
army crossed on these bridges four times within 


Drewry’s Bluff is on the south side of the James 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR BABY FLORENCE. 


BY MRS. L. LIDDLE. 


Two little tired feet 
Lying so wearily; 

Two little waxen hands 
Folded & quietly 

Over a pulseless breast, 
Resting so silently. 

Two little snowy lids 
Drooping so drowsily ; 

Pale little mouth and brow 
Showing death's agony ; 

All that is left of her 

Now we're bereft of her. 


What the dread mystery, 
Wrapped in the history 
Of coming years, * 
So grimly appalling, 
Thou'dst haste at Death's calling, 
Regardless of tears ? 
Or was it the beckoning hand, 
From the bright angel-land, 
Won thee away ? 
While we so anxiously, 
Tirelessly, watchfully, 
Prayed for thy stay. ‘: 


Vainly we fought with Death, 
Beating him back, 
Watching each failing breath 
Tenderly, carefully. 
Sighed the wind mournfully, 
Wept the rain dismally, 
Night's pinions dolefully 
Shrouded in black; 
Never a star to guide 
Death on his track. 


Lovingly, tenderly, 

Round her we hovered, 
Kissing her tearfully, 
Robing her carefully, 
Wreathing flowers tastefully 

Round the bright head, 

Till the earth covered 

The form of our dead. 


O, the sharp agony 
Of that dull sound of clay 
Dropping so dismally! 
Turn we with sobs away 
From the grim house of clay, 
Leaving her here. 


Back to our home again, 
So lonely without her; 
Hearts full of dull pain, 
Thinking about her. ~ 
There stands her tiny chair, 
Round us her garments are, 
Empty her crib is there— 
Take them away! 
Gather her treasures up, 
Playthings and drinking-cup, 
Hide them for aye! 


UNEASY SHAVING. 








I WONDER whether a man is more likely to be sleep- 
less on the night before he is married, or on the night 
before he is hanged! I have experience of only the 
more blissful of these two kinds of anticipation; but 
I confess that the night before I was joined to my 
beloved Julia in the bonds of wedlock was one of the 
most restless I ever passed in my life. I am a timid 
man, a nervous man, a man ever painfully conscious 
of all his defects and deficiencies, but never before 
had I felt such a poignant regret that I could not add 
acouple of inches to my stature; and when I reflect- 
ed that I had never had the courage to reveal to 
Julia a carefully concealed bald spot on my head, 
which she would now be sure to discover, to my 
shame and confusion, my remorse was terrible. Then 
I thought of that dark little parlor behind my shop in 
the dingy village where I lived, and I felt how dull 
Julia would find it after always sitting engaged in 
tasteful millinery-work at her front, first-floor win- 
dow, in even that quiet street of our country town. 

The fact is— and 1 own it with humiliation—I was 
not up to Julia's level. To be sure 1 had a nice, snug 
little business in the drapery, pin and needle, note- 
paper, bacon, and general line at our village, but 
surely Julia was not a girl to be influenced by such a 
consideration, and, besides, she had a good business, 
and a hundred and tifty pounds of her own. No, it 
must have been the depth of my devotion, and 1 must 
do myself the credit of saying that I was e ding] 


the sum of four pounds in a suit of uniform. But 
soldiering did not suit me. I might have managed 
eventually to fire off agun, but the sight of cold, glit- 
tering steel was too much for my nerves, and the 
manners of the drill-sergeant were so excessively 
rude that I was obliged to givethethingup. Twiggs 
about the same time retired from the militia, and no 
longer harassed me by his hateful presence in the 
town; but Julia’s conduct still continued, to say the 
least of it, excessively trying, and not until the last 
fortnight, had I been able to induce her to name the 
happy day. The prevailing feelings of my heart 
were feelings of delight and triumph. Still 1 was 
restless, horribly restless, and as I heard the clock 
strike one hour after another, I became painfully 
sensible of the injurious effect that such restlessness 
would have on my nerves and appearance for the 
following day. 

I got up in the morning at a not very early hour, 
and dressed myself with scrupulous care in garments 
which, though by no means of overpowering magni- 
ficence, were unmistakably suggestive of matrimonial 
intentions. But when I attempted to shave, my 
hand shook so as to make it likely that the operation, 
if persevered in, would be sanguinary. My beard 
grows with a strength and determination which no 
one acquainted with my character would suppose 
possible, unless he saw it. My beard is also of a 
dirtyish yellow color. I could not proceed to church 
to meet my bride, without having it closely removed. 
I therefore determined to step into some barber’s 
shop and get it done. And so I made my breakfast 
with what appetite I might, put the license and the 
ring into my pocket, and set out for the town where 
Julia lived. ‘ 

This town was about twenty minutes by rail from 
our village, and I arrived there in a very good time. 
Julia and I agreed that our wedding should be as 
quiet as possible; and it had been arranged that I 
should walk alone to church, while she should pro- 4 
ceed thither in a carriage, accompanied only by an 
uncle and a younger sister. My way to the church 
lay by Julia’s door, and, so much was I engrossed by 
thoughts of the coming ceremony, that it was not un- 
til I had arrived at that point, that the sight of a 
barber’s pole on the opposite side of the way remind- 
ed me that I had not yet got shaved. I glanced at 
Julia’s window, but | was so early that no one was 
visible, and there was as yet no sign of a carriage at 
the door. I looked at my watch, and stepped ana 
the barber’s shop. 

The window of the shop fronted the street, but the 
door was up a little court by the side, so that, as the 
barber happened to be looking out of the window 
when I entered, I could not see the barber’s face, 
neither did the barber see me. It seemed as if he 
did not hear me either; seating myse!f in a chair in 
the middle of the shop, and placing my hat ona form, 
I said, ina mild tone of voice, ‘I want a shave, if 
you please.” 

The barber did not move, and the expression of his 
countenance—as far as could be inferred from an in- 
spection of the back of his héad—was one of melan- 
choly abstraction. 

Again I said, in a somewhat louder tone: “I will 
trouble you to shave me, if you please.” 

Still, the barber did not move. 

Surprised at this, I called out in a sharper manner, 
“T want a shave!” 

The barber, with a callous indifference to all 
precedent, remained unmoved. 

I fancied he must be deaf, and next time concen- 
trated all the power of my Jungs—which would have 
otherwise been diffused over a whole sentence—intoa 
most emphatic pronunciation of one word, “ Shave! !” 

This unwonted firmness of policy produced its 
effect, and the barber turned towards me. He wasa 
tall young man, slender, but well built, tolerably 
good looking, with a dark- moustache, but without 
whiskers or beard; his eyes were large and well 
opened, but appeared, as he first looked towards me, 
as if they saw nothing of me, or my beard, or any- 
thing else. One would have supposed that he had 
never heard of shaving before. 

I thought all this very queer; but still supposing 
that he must be deaf, I put my hands to my mouth, 
so as to form a natural speaking-trumpet, and bawled 
out as loudly as I could: 

“T want a—shave! And please to—make haste! 
I have a pressing—engagement !” 

In a moment his eyes flashed with a strange light. 
Advancing towards me with «a bound, he seized a 
chair, set it down with most unnecessary violence 





devoted. 1 don’t think there.was a single article | in 
my shop—drapery, grocery, needles and pins, note- 
paper, bacon, or general line—from which I had not 
sent her presents of the best; and when I returned 
from London in the spring, 1 brought her such a 
shawl as my village—whatever may have been the 
case with her town—had Lever seen or dreamed of. 
Julia was so superior to me! Such a magnificent 
brunette, at least three jnches taller than myself, 
with black hair, brilliant dark eyes, splendid figure, 
such a walk and such a spirit! Jt wags not until af- 
ter many a fear, and many a jealous doubt, that I 
had at length prospered so well in my courtship. I 
had been madly jealous when that young scamp of a 
cousin of hers came home from sea; I had been mad- 
ly jealous of the inspector of police, after the street 
row, in which he behaved with such distinguished 
gallantry; worse than all, I had been madly jealous 
of her flirtation with young Twiggs, of the militia 
staff, atter the review. It was my jealousy of that 
martial Twiggs which drove me to the desperate 
resolution of j ining the Volunteers, and expending 





pposite to mine, threw himself into it, and, leaning 
forward with his hands on his thighs, eyed me over, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, and 
back again, and said, as if I had made a most extra- 
ordinary request, ‘‘ You want to be shaved?” 

1 was beginning to be alarmed at all this, and only 
thought now of beating a retreat; so, taking out my 
watch, I said, ‘‘ Well—a—1 did think of it; but I see 
I have not time now. Good-morning.” And I rose 
to go away. 

But the barber rose also; and, pressing me back 
into the chair by main force, stood over me with one 
hand on each of my shoulders, while I looked up at 
him in utter terror and astonishment. - 

‘You came into this shop,” said he, “ you came 
into this shop to be shaved?” y 

“* Ye—yes,”’ was all 1 could stammer out. 

“ And by me?” 

** Well, I—I suppose so.” 

“Then baste me!” cried he, “ but I’ll do it!” 

Stepping to the door, he locked it in the most de- 
termined manner, and put the key into the pocket of 
his light linen jacket. 





I ratber take credit to myself that I did n not faint 
away at once; but that, on the contrary, I began to 
consider my chances of escape. The barber was cer- 
tainly mad, but perhaps I might be able to pacify 
him, and induce him to let me go; or perhaps some 
other customer might come in. Surely somebody 
would come! I looked through the window, but the 
street was quiet and still. A dog lay basking in the 
sun; a horse seemed to be going to sleep where he 
was tied to the door of a public house next to Julia’s 
dwelling; but scarcely anybody passed, and nobody 
came to be shaved. 

The barber went to the little fireplace, took up a 
pot of soapsuds, and stirred them round with a savage 
earnestness which I have never seen equalled, and 
then stropped a razor with such ferocity that I 
thought my last hour was come. So intent did he 
appear on this operation, that I rose from my chair 
with the half-formed resolution of disregarding the 
danger of broken glass, and making a spring slap 
through the window into the street. But the barber 
was on me like a tiger, and dashed theshaving brush, 
full of lather, into my face, with such violence as to 
knock me back into my seat, to stifle a scream in 
which I was about to lift up my voice, and to make 
me splutter and cough for a considerable period. 

When I had somewhat recovered, I saw the barber 
again seated in the chair opposite to me; and when 
our eyes met, he said, “‘ Ah, youtremble! Say, do 
you doubt my skill?” 

*O no; O dear, no; quite the contrary,” I replied. 

“Do you see thisarm?” He rolled up his sleeve. 
* Does it look muscular?” . 

“O, very, very muscular,” I gasped, “ exceedingly 
muscular.” And so it did, 

“ Do you see this razor? Is it keen?” 

** Very keen indeed,” I replied, with a shudder. 

* Do you doubt its ability to shave you?” 

* Ono; O dear, no,” I replied. 

“Then is it, after all, my skill?” he cried, ina 
voice of thunder. “Is it mf skill that you doubt?” 


‘My dear sir,” said I, in my most blandishing 
manner, ‘not at all, not at all. I assure you I have 
the utmost confidence in your skill; but time, my 
dear sir, time.” There was not much time to spare, 
if I was to be married instead of murdered, that fine 
morning. 

“Time!” cried the barber, with a dreadful flourish 
of his razor, ‘‘ time was made for slaves!” 

There was something reassuring in this last ob- 
servation, which I remembered to have heard at a 
convivial meeting. Fancying that the barber might 
not be wholly devoid of human sympathy, I deter- 
mined to tell him on what errand I was bound. I 
said, in as wheedling and insinuating a manner as I 
could, and with an attempt to appear jocose, which, 
I think, was highly creditable to me under the cir- 
cumstance, “My dear sir, the fact is, between you 
and me and the post, that I am on my way to be 
married, and that it is time fur me to be at church. 
Ha, ha! Iam sure I need not remind a gentleman 
who is, no doubt, a favorite with the sex, that, when 
a lady’s in the case—Ha, ha!” I rubbed my hands 
in a manner intended to be expressive of perfect ease 
and cheerfulness, and again rose to depart. 

But my appeal did not produce the effect I had 
intended; for the barber started up, and waved the 
glittering razor in my face in such very close prox- 
imity to my nose that I dropped again into the chair. 
He then went stamping and striding about the shop, 
shouting, ‘“ Going to be married! Going to swear a 
peace! False blood to false blood joined! Rash mor- 
tal, why did you remind me of marriage? 0, lost, 
lost Jemima!” Taking a cheap china ornament 
from the mantelpiece, he dashed it to the floor, and 
deliberately crunched each separate fragment into 
powder under the heel of his boot. And while he 
was doing this, with a most vindictive expression of 
countenance, I saw Julia come to the window in 
bridal costume, and look anxiously down the street, 
as if expecting the arrival of the carriage. Imagine 
my feelings! 

and still the street remained quiet, the dog lay 
basking in the sun, the horse seemed going to sleep 
outside the public-house door, scarcely rs Sea 
passed, and nobody came to be shaved. 

After the barber had ground the china ornament 
to powder, he again seated himself opposite to me. 

** And you would really go to be married with that 
beard unshaved?” 

“Well,” said I, endeavoring to propitiate him, 
“well, [don’t know. I think not. I think I wont be 
married at all, as the idea seems disagreeable to you.” 

“Disagreeable to n.e? Quite the reverse,” he re- 
plied, with a wave of his razor. “It will afford me 
the greatest pleasure for you to be married; and I’ll 
go to church with you, and while the ceremony is 
being performed, I will assist the officiating clergy- 
man by dancing a hornpipe on the top of the steeple! 
That is, that is,” he whispered in my ear, “if you 
survive the shaving.” 

“ But, my good sir,” I faltered, “I can go without 
being shaved. Better for me to be married without 
being shaved, than to be shaved without being 
married.” 

“ Quite a wistake,” cried the barber; ‘quite a 
mistake, I assure you. Never was there a greater 
fallacy. Married with that beard? Perish the 
thought!” 

Throwing a cloth over my shoulders, he at once 
began lathering away with prodigious rapidity— 
lathering not only my chin, but my cheeks, my nose, 
my ears, my throat, my nostrils, my teeth, my fore- 
head, to the very roots of my hair. My eyes alone 
he avoided, working around them with as much care 
as it he were an artist painting a delicate picture. 








Under this ‘infliction, Is saw ¥ the carriage y drive up 
to Julia’s door, and presently drive off again, in the 
direction of the church; while through the window I 
saw a fleeting vision of two white veils and a white 
waistcoat. 

Two or three women came out of their houses to 
look at the carriage, but otherwise the street re- 
mained quiet, the dog still lay basking in the sun, 
the horse kept on going to sleep, outside the public- 
house door, scarcely anybody passed, and nobody 
came to be shaved. 

At that moment I saw a man walking on the other 
side of the street. He looked at the barber’s pole; 
he paused; he passed his hand over his chin; he was 
a dirty-faced man. I could see, even from that dis- 
tance, that he had not been shaved for a week; 
surely, surely he would come, and I should be res- 
cued. He crossed to our side of the street, and stood 
outside the window. He was coming! He paused 
again. He put his hand into his pocket, took out 
some pence, and looked at them. He shook his head. 
He re-crossed the street, and went into the public 
house. I suppose he spent his money in beer. O, 
that horrid vice of intemperance! 

Still the barber lathered away, as though he would 
never cease, using the brush now with the right 
hand, now with the left. 

Another man stopped in the street and looked at 
the barber’s pole; he, too, passed his hand over his 
chin. He was a decent, respectable-looking man; 
had on a cleanish shirt and an average hat. My 
heart bounded with hope. Surely such a respectable 
man would be particular about his appearance. 
Surely such an exemplary man would come to be 
shaved. He, too, put his hand to his pocket, but, 
instead of pence, he touk out his watch. He looked 
at his watch, and seemed startled. He shook his 
head, and passed on. 

And so the dog still lay basking in the sun, and the 
horse kept going to sleep outside the inn door, and 
few people passed by, and nobody came to be shaved. 
And still the barber kept lathering away at me. I 
felt as if the lather must be an inch thick upon my 
face, and of the consistency of clay. I became sick 
and faint, and there was a buzzing noise in my ears, 
as if I had been under water. 

Auother man! He did not pause; he did not hes- 
itate; he did not pass his hand over his chin; he did 
not feel in his pocket. He walked very fast; he 
turned sharply into the court; he tried to open the 
door of the shop. The barber ceased lathering, the 
shaving-brush was stilled. 1 would have screamed 
for help, only the barber jobbed the suds fiercely into 
my mouth. While I was spluttering them out, the 
man tried the door again; he rattled the latch. I 
was about to risk all, when, with an oath, the man 
moved away, and I heard his departing footsteps die 
away along the street. 

The barber did not resume the use of the shaving- 
brush—both he and his soapsuds were pretty nearly 
exhausted—but he took the razor and passed it once 
or twice over the strop, and then, pulling a handful 
of hairs from my head, tried the edge of the blade 
upon one of them. The hair was split, and the bar- 
ber appeared satisfied. He raised his left hand and 
took hold of my nose; he held my nose much more 
tightly than the exigencies of the occasion required; 
he twisted my nose about in every direction, he 
elongated and compressed my nose as if it had been 
made of gutta-percha. The pastime seemed to afford 
him grim satisfaction. I forced myself to grin, as 
though it were a capital juke. At length he ceased 
and advanced the razor. It was a terrible moment, 
The barber stared at me, and then again seated him- 
self in the chair, and said, in a more conversational 
and easy tone than he had before used: 

* Perhaps—perhaps you think I am mad?” 

This, if any, was a time in which a little white 
tibbing was venial, and I replied: 

“O dear, no, my dear sir; quite the contrary. A 
little eccentric, perhaps,” and I forced a smile, ** but 
nothing more.” 

“O, if you did,” said he, lightly and airily, “you 
would not be the only one. Many have shared the 
delusion. Many persons, themselves insane, have 
formed that erroneous opinion. But woe to him,” 
and he brandished the razor—“ woe to him who does 
not instantly expel it from his mind! You—you do 
no consider me mad; eh?” 

“My dear sir,” said I, “how can you suspect such 
a thing fora moment? On the contrary, I consider 
you the most pertectly sane and sensible person I ever 
met.” 

‘Good. And my conversation is both instructive 
and agreeable to you?” 


“ Highly so,” 1 replied. “1 should like, above all’ 


things, to come back and spend the afternoon with 
you. But at present—I am very sorry, but I—I fear 
I must be going. In fact, that pressing engagement 
1 spoke of—” 

The comparative mild of his had em- 
boldened me to make this farther attempt to escape; 
but it did not succeed. 

He gave me a look which again made me shrink 
into myself, and said: 

‘* As it is well known, and fully understood both by 
me and by yourself, that I must and will shave you, 
it is right and proper that 1 should, before commenc- 
ing that difficult and delicate operation, explain to 
you the precise position in which we stand. I per- 
ceive that, unfortunately, you tremble a good deal; 
and, moreover, that you have a considerable mole on 
one cheek, and one or two dangerous-looking pimples 
on thé other. I fear,” he shook his head, gravely, 
“T fear that those protuberances may cause most 
serious, if not fatal, difficulties. It appears to me, 
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then, that, before « commence ing | my arduous task, i! 

will be advisable for me to relate to you a portion o! 
my history, so that you may understand the perilous 
position in which we are placed.” 

He hemmed, and cleared his voice in a most re 
spectable and orthodox manner. I really began t» 
hope that he was working his way round to his righ 
mind, 

At this time I sawa girl pass through the street 
carrying @ piece of roast meat from the bakehous: 
It was twelve o’clock, and all chance of my being # 
church in time was at an end for that day. But ° 
scarcely be eded it. All I cared for now, was escayy 

The barber resumed: 

“ Know then,” said he, “ that at a former perio 
of my existence I had a shop of a similar kind to this 
It was a Saturday evening; business was immens 
overwhelming. As the customers stood waiting for 
their turns, they were packed as thick as herrings i 
a barrel. They were mostly coalheavers. Couls are 
beneficial to the growth of beards,though detrimental 
to razors. Can it be wondered at, that my arms grew 
feeble and my eyelids heavy? I had no assistants, ' 
always scorned assistance. I was happy, for on th 
morrow, on that very Sunday which was 80 close at 
hand, I was to wed my Jemima. O Jemima! It wa: 
half-past eleven o’clock, and it seemed as if I were t 
have no more customers that night. But I did nm 
close until twelve, and my razors were all blunted 
so I determined to get one of them thoroughly shar; 
before 1 shut the shop. I took one, and honed it, an: 
stropped it and stropped it until it was in wonderft' 
order, and fit to shave the down from the cheek of 
peach. This razor that I have just prepared for yo 
is the nearest approach to it that I have ev 
seen.” 

He passed the razor a few times over the palm « 
his hand, and resumed: 

“Tt was close on the stroke of twelve. I put up th 
shutters, and partly closed the door, I was about | 
turn off the gas, believing that work was over for th 
night, when one more customer entered. I knew 
him well. Lhad shaved him before. He was a litt! 
old weazen man. He was the clerk of the paris: 
church, to which [ sometimes went. His throat w: 
long and skinny, and its larynx was very prominent 
The larynx of your throat,” and the barber steppe: 
back a pace, and luoked at me with the air of a con. 
noisseur, “reminds me forcibly of his. He was . 
bachelor, and was supposed to have money. H: 

name was Towzer!”’ 

The barber was moved to tears. While he wept, | 
looked at my watch. It was twenty minutes afte: 


twelve, but the barber seemed more rational thay, 


before. I hoped soon to get away. 

“The old man seated himself,” continued the ba. 
ber, ‘‘ and p inted to his chin, 1 lathered him, a1 
began toshave. I got on very well with his upp 
lip and the upper part of his chin, but when I can 
to the regions of the throat, being somewhat slee}» 


I made a little slip, and drew blood. The old cle: . 
was very angry. I apologized, and began again. |). 


an instant,in a moment, a sudden choking fit « 
coughing seized him, and, before I could withdra 
my hand, his throat came forward witha violent jer 
against the keen edge of the razor, and the blo: 
spurted out. He fell down in a wet heap on the floo 
and was dead almost directly!” 

The barber paused, and pressed his hand to ! 
head. 1 was horribly startled at this unlooked-t 
incident in the tale. I had expected somethi: 
mournfully sentimental about Jemima. 


He continued, and his again t e- 
cited: 

“J fled at once; fied all night, all next day, fo: 
week, for a month, for six months; straight « 
straight on, through fire, water, wind, hail, sno 
fug, mist, thunder, soda-water, and treacle. Butt! 
pursuers were on the track, they were close behi 
I heard them coming. I escaped them. The mes 
by which I escaped L shall never reveal, as I m 
want them again, A short time since, I arrived : 
this town. I came, concealed in the steam of an « 
press engine. This shop was to be let. I took it. 
put a constraint upon my topgue apd upon my f 
tures. No one suspected me, Last night was 1’ 
Towzer ayniversary. As it approached I felt t! 
something must happen. I did not go to bed. ¥ 
would not have had me go to bed, would you? V: 
well then; don’t look asif you would, I stayed al 
in the shop. From balf-past eleven to twelve Ie: 
ployed myself in stropping a razor—this one—a 
had then done. At the stroke of twelve old Tow 
came in through the closed door, and seated him 
in the chair where you nowsit. I could not h 
myself. I advanced to shave him, But he motio 
me back, and said,in the same creaking voice 
which he used to say Amen, ‘To-morrow one c” 
tomer will come into your shop. Ouly one. Sh 
him! Shave him! Shave him! as you shaved Mr 
He pointed to his thrvat, and vanished. I have b 
thinkivg over the matter, and have arrived at’ 
conclasion that I am not necessarily bound to 
your throat. I did not cut the old man’s; he di 
himself; and, therefore, L hope that all may y« 
well. IfIcanshave you without drawing a dro: 
blood, you will escape. But if I accidentally cut ; 
as 1 did Towzep, the coincidence will be so rem 
able that I shall feel myself bound to goon. You 
the point? Ever since that terrible night, I have: 
been able to see adrop of blood, but 1 must see m 
more! more!” 

At this time, the carriage drove up to Julia’s d 
having returned from its fruitless journey to 
chureb. I heard the steps let down, and the h: 
door open and shut, and then I beard the car: 
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r this infliction, I saw the carriage drive up 
’s door, and presently drive off again, in the 
‘n of the church; while through the window I 
eeting vision of two white veils and a white 
at. 
or three women came out of their houses to 
the carriage, but otherwise the street re- 
quiet, the dog still lay basking in the sun, 
ee kept on going to sleep, outside the public- 
door, scarcely anybody passed, and nobody 
) be shaved. 
at moment I saw a man walking on the other 
the street. He looked at the barber’s pole; 
sed; he passed his hand over his chin; he was 
faced man. I could see, even from that dis- 
that he had not been shaved for a week; 
surely he would come, and I should be res- 
He crossed to our side of the street, and stood 
the window. He was coming! He paused 
He put his hand into his pocket, took out 
ence, and looked at them. He shook his head. 
crossed the street, and went into the public 
I suppose he spent his money in beer. 0, 
rrid vice of intemperance! 

the barber lathered away, as though he would 
cease, using the brush now with the right 
ow with the left. 

_ ier man stopped in the street and looked at 
‘ber’s pole; he, too, passed his hand over his 
le was a decent, respectable-looking man; 

a cleanish shirt and an averaze hat. My 
sunded with hope. Surely sucha respectable 

‘ould be particular about his appearance. 
such an exemplary man would come to be 

He, too, put his hand to his pocket, but, 
of pence, he took out his watch. He looked 
watch, and seemed startled. He shook his 

-ud passed on. 

90 the dog still lay basking in the sun, and the 
ept going to sleep outside the inn door, and 

\ ple passed by, and nobody came to be shaved. 
ill the barber kept lathering away at me. I 
if the lather must be an inch thick upon my 
dof the consistency of clay. I became sick 
it, and there was a buzzing noise in my ears, 
ad been under water. 
1er man! He did not pause; he did not hes- 
e did not pass his hand over his chin; he did 
. in his pocket. He walked very fast; he 
sharply into the court; he tried to open the 

the shop. The barber ceased lathering, the 

.-brush was stilled. 1 would have screamed 
, only the barber jobbed the suds fiercely into 
uth. While I was spluttering them out, the 

ied the door again; he rattled the latch. I 
ut to risk all, when, with an oath, the man 
way, and I heard his departing footsteps die 
ng the street. 
irber did not resume the use of the shaving- 
both he and his soapsuds were pretty nearly 
.ed—but he took the razor and passed it once 


. 2 over the strop, and then, pulling a handful 


from my head, tried the edge of the blade 


'.@ of them. The hair was split, and the bar- 


eared satisfied. He raised his left hand and 


ld of my nose; he held my nose much meere 


than the exigencies of the ion required ; 
ted my nose about in every direction, he 
d and compressed my nodose as if it had been 
: gutta-percha. The pastime seemed to afford 
m satisfaction. I forced myself to grin, as 
it were a capital joke. At length he ceased 
anced the razor. It was a terrible moment. 
ver stared at me, and then again seated him- 
the chair, and said, in a more conversational 
y tone than he had before used: 
aaps—perhaps you think I am mad?” 
if any, was a time in which a little white 
was venial, and I replied: 
ar, no, my dear sir; quite the contrary. A 
‘centric, perhaps,” and I forced a smile, “ but 
: more.” 
you did,” said he, lightly and airily, “you 
10t be the only one. Many have shared the 
Many persons, themselves insane, have 
that erroneous opinion. But woe to him,” 
wrandished the razor—* woe to him who does 
antly expel it from his mind!) You—you do 
ider me mad; eh?” 
dear sir,” said I, ‘how can you suspect such 





: foramoment? On the contrary, I consider 


most pertectly sane and sensible person I ever 


d. And my conversation is both instructive 
veable to you?” 

ily so,” I replied. “1 should like, above all’ 
to come back and spend the afternoon with 


out at present—I am very wees. but I—I fear 





e going. In fact, that p g engag t 
of—” 

»mparative mildness of his manner had em- 
1 me to make this further attempt to escape; 
id not succeed. 





‘ve me a look which again made me shrink 


self, and said: 
t is well known, and fully understood both by 
by yourself, that I must and will shave you, 
at and proper that I should, before commenc- 
t difficult and delicate operation, explain to 
precise position in which we stand. I per- 
‘at, unfortunately, you tremble a good deal; 
reover, that you have a considerable mole on 
’k, and one or two dangerous-looking pimples 
ther. I fear,” he shook his head, gravely, 
that those protuberances may cause most 
if not fatal, difficulties. It appears to me, 
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then, that, before commencing my arduous task, it 
will be advisable for me to relate to you a portion of 
my history, so that you may understand the perilous 
position in which we are placed.” 

He hemmed, and cleared his voice in a most re- 
spectable and orthodox manner. I really began to 
hope that he was working his way round to his right 
mind. 

At this time I saw a girl pass through the street, 
carrying a piece of roast meat from the bakehouse. 
It was twelve o’clock, and all chance of my being at 
church in time was at an end for thatday. But I 
scarcely heeded it. All I cared for now, was escape. 

The barber resumed : 

“ Know then,” said he, ‘ that at a former period 
of my existence I had a shop of a similar kind to this. 
It was a Saturday evening; business was immense, 
overwhelming. As the customers stood waiting for 
their turns, they were packed as thick as herrings in 
a barrel. They were mostly coalheavers. Couls are 
beneficial to the growth of beards,though detrimental 
to razors. Can it be wondered at, that my arms grew 
feeble and my eyelids heavy? I had no assistants, I 
always scorned assistance. I was happy, for on the 
morrow, on that very Sunday which was so close at 
hand, I was to wed my Jemima. O Jemima! It was 
half-past eleven o’clock, and it seemed as if I were to 
have no more customers that night. But I did not 
close until twelve, and my razors were all blunted; 
so I determined to get one of them thoroughly sharp 
before 1 shut the shop. I took one, and honed it, and 
stropped it and stropped it until it was in wonderful 
order, and fit to shave the down from the cheek of a 
peach. This razor that I have just prepared for you 
is the nearest approach to it that I have ever 
seen.” 

He passed the razor a few times over the palm of 
his hand, and resumed: 

“Tt was close on the stroke of twelve. I put up the 
shutters, and partly closed the door. I was about to 
turn off the gas, believing that work was over for the 
night, when one more customer entered. I knew 
him well. 1L had shaved him before. He was a little 
old weazen man. He was the clerk of the parish 
church, to which I sometimes went. His throat was 
long and skinny, and its larynx was very prominent. 
The larynx of your throat,” and the barber stepped 
back a pace, and luoked at me with the air of a con- 
noisseur, “reminds me forcibly of his. He was a 
bachelor, and was supposed to have money. His 
name was Towzer!” 

The barber was moved to tears. While he wept, I 
looked at my watch. It was twenty minutes after 
twelve, but the barber seemed more rational than 
before. I hoped soon to get away. 

“The old man seated himself,” continued the bar- 
ber, “‘ and p inted to his chin. 1 lathered him, and 
began toshave. I got on very well with his upper 
lip and the upper part of his chin, but when I came 
to the regions of the throat, being somewhat sleepy, 
I made a little slip, and drew blood. The old clerk 
was very angry. I apologized, and began again. In 
an instant, in a moment, a sudden choking fit of 
coughing seized him, and, before I could withdraw 
my hand, his throat came forward witha violent jerk 
against the keen edge of the razor, and the blood 
spurted out. He fell down in awet heap on the floor, 
and was dead almost directly!” 

The barber paused, and pressed his hand to his 
head. I was horribly startled’ at this unlooked-for 
incident in the tale. I had expected something 
mournfully sentimental about Jemima. 


He continued, and his manner again became ex- 
cited: 

“J fled at once; fled all night, all next day, fora 
week, for a month, for six months; straight on, 
straight on, through fire, water, wind, hail, snow, 
fog, mist, thunder, soda-water, and treacle. But the 
pursuers were on the track, they were close behind, 
I heard them coming. I escaped them. The means 
by which I escaped I shall never reveal, as I may 
want them again. A short time since, I arrived in 
this town. I came, concealed in the steam of an ex- 
press engine. This shop was to be let. Itookit. I 
put aconstraint upon my topgue and upon my fea- 
tures. No one suspected me. Last night was the 
Towzer ayniversary. As it approached [ felt that 
something must happen. I did not go to bed. You 
would not have had me go to bed, would you? Very 
well then; don’t look asif you would. I stayed alone 
in the shop. From half-past eleven to twelve I em- 
ployed myself in stropping a razor—this one—as I 
had then done. At the stroke of twelve old Towzer 
came in through the closed door, and seated himself 
in the chair where you now sit. I could not help 
myself. I advanced to shave him. But he motioned 
me back, and said,in the same creaking voice in 
which he used to say Amen, ‘To-morrow one cus- 
tomer will come into your shop. Only one. Shave 
him! Shave him! Shave him! as yow shaved ME! !’ 
He pointed to his throat, and vanished. I have been 
thinking over the matter, and have arrived at the 
conclasion that I am not necessarily bound to cut 
your throat. I did not cut the old man’s; he did it 
himself; and, therefore, L hope that all may yet be 
well. IfIcanshave you without drawing a drop of 
blood, you will escape. But if I accidentally cut you, 
as 1 did Towzer, the coincidence will be so remark- 
able that I shall feel myself bound to goon. You see 
the point? Ever since that terrible night, I have not 
been able to see adrop of blood, but I must see more! 
more! more!” 

At this time, the carriage drove up to Julia’s door, 
having returned from its fruitless journey to the 
church. I heard the steps let down, and the house 
door open and shut, and then I heard the carriage 











drive off, "But 1 could see only dimly, for I felt sick 
and faint, 

The barber also heard, and looked towards the 
window. As he againturned to me, I thought I saw 
asmile flit over his features. I felt somewhat en- 
couraged, 

“Why, you are still trembling,” he said. ‘I can- 
not proceed, with any hope of safety, until you are 
more quiet.”’ 

I was glad to hear him say that; for, ‘dreadfal as 
was my present position, anything was better than 
that he should commence the use of the razor under 
the terrible conditions he had* mentioned. Lending 
a somewhat unnecessary aid to nature, I shook to 
such an extent that the barber, mad as he was, look- 
ed positively alarmed. As I heard his next words, I 
could scarcely believe my ears. 

“Why, you are getting worse than ever,” said he, 
“and my hand might be more steady too. I had no 
rest last night. Now, I'll tell you what we'll do. 
Let us take forty winks apiece—you in that chair—I 
in this. The one who awakes first, shall call the 
other, and then we will proceed to business, A nap 
will calm our nerves. What do you say?” 

“The very thing,” I cried. And O, how my heart 
beat with hope. Nothing could have been more fa- 
vorable to my chances of escape. The key of the door 
was still in his pocket. I could see the handle of it 
peeping out, O that he would sleep quickly and sleep 
soundly! 

The barber closed his razor, yawned, stretched out 
his legs, and folded his arms. I stilled my trembling 
limbs as well as I could, and, at the earliest moment 
consistent with probability, began to draw my breath 
regularly, as if asleep. Presently I tancied I heard 
the barber snore. I ventured to steala glance at the 
barber. His eves were shut, and he was decidedly 
nodding. He shifted his position, and leaned back in 
the chair to rest his head. Half a minute more and 
his breathing became regular, then loud, then outra- 
geous, until he snored like an ogre. 

Now was my time! I arose, and two steps brought 
me to hisside. My boots were new boots, and creak- 
ed horribly as I stepped. But the barber did not 
awake. Without trouble or difficulty I drew the key 
from his pocket. I passed behind his chair. I was 
at the door. I put the key into the lock, turned it, 
the door opened easily. 1 was free! I was gone! 

I rushed down the court; I fled up the street; I 
was without a hat, the shaving-cloth was still on my 
shoulders, my face was thickly covered with lather, 
30 that I must have considerably terrified the persons 
in the streets. I have since heard that one old lady 
was frightened into tits. But whither I went, what 

. did, or what I said, I do not of my own knowledge 
know at all. 

One thing, incredible as it seemed to me at first, I 
was ultimately compelled to believe. The barber was 
no more mad than I was. He had come into the 
town some little time before, as an actor at the thea- 
tre; but not finding that a very lucrative pursuit, 
had resumed his original trade of shaving. I believe 
he had managed to persuade Julia that he did so, 
solely for love of her; unknown to me, he had been 
for some time her favored suitor; she had already 
promised to marry him, when I cut him out. He was 
aware that it was my wedding-day, and was brooding 
over his wrongs when | by fatal chance entered his 
shop. He knew me by sight, and conceived the idea 
of taking revenge both on Julia and on myself, by 
preventing me from going to church until canonical 
hours were past. 

He had attained his object more fully, perhaps, 
than he anticipated; for Julia would never. have 
anything to say to me again, and her door was always 
closed in my face in the most uncompromising man- 
ner possible. ‘T’o a letter of explanation I sent her; 
she returned a reply to the effect that it made no 
difference, for she would never marry a pultroon. 

Yes, that was the word; as if a person in the dra- 
pery, grocery, pin and needle, note-paper, bacon, and 
general line, were required to be a hero! Aftera 
little while, I gave the thing up, and, unable to with- 
stand the continual jeering of boys and others, sold 
my business, and retired to another part of the 
kingdom. ; 

1 have since been informed that Julia at last for- 
gave the barber for having caused the mortitying 
predicament in which she had been placed, and be- 
came his wife. He scon after returned to the stage, 
where he did pretty well, and would have done bet- 
ter, if he had net been somewhat too fond of drink. 
I hear that Julia henpecks him horribly, and leads 
him by no means an angel of a life; so, perhaps, I am 
well out of it, after all, fur if she can serve him so, 
what would she have done by me? 





CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 
During the troubles in the reign of Charles I., a 
country girl came to London in search of a place as 
servant maid, but not succeeding she hired herself to 


carry out beer from a warehouse, and was one of 


those called tub women. The brewer observing a 
good looking girl in this low occupation, took her 
into his family as a servant, and after a short time 
married her. He died while she was yet a young 
woman, and left her the bulk of his furtune. The 


business uf brewing was dropped, and Mr. Hyde was | 


recommended to the young widow, as a skillful law- 
yer, to arrange her husband’s affairs.—Hyde, who 
was afterwards Earl of Clarendon, finding the wid- 
ow’s fortune considerable, married her. By this 
marriage there was no other irsue than a daughter, 
who was afterwards the wife of James LI., and mo- 
ther of Mary and Anne, Queens cf Eugland, 








HIS TORY OF A WOODEN “SHOE. 





TowArps the end of September, 1832, it was an- 
nounced amongst the artistic circles of Paris, that 
Nicolo Paganini had fallen seriously ill, at the con- 
clusion of a grand concert given by the illustrious 
violinist. He was attacked by a low intermitting 
fever, which refused to yield to the remedies employ- 
ed, and even gave rise to apprehensions for his life. 

Paganini, whose leanness was already almost spec- 
tral, now seemed to have his frail existence suspended 
by a thread, which the slightest shock might sever. 
The physicians unanimously ordered solitude, abso- 
lute repose, and a strict regimen as to diet. 

In order to carry out these prescriptions, Paganini 
removed to the Villa Lutetiana, in the Faubourg 
Poissonniere. This excellent establishment, which 
no longer exists, was intended exclusively for the 
reception and cure of wealthy invalids. A spacious, 
comfortable house stood in a large, park-like garden, 
where each patient could ramble at will, and enjoy 
either solitude or society at his choice. A greatcharm 
of this house was that every one lived just as he or 
she pleased; in the evening either retiring to the 
solitude of his apartment, or joining in the games, 
music, and conversation held in the drawing-room. 
Paganini naturally belonged to those who preferred 
passing the evenings in quietness and retirement. 
There was plenty of gossip about him in the drawing- 
room; three or four censorious old maids fell on him 
tooth and nail. 

‘* Ladies,” began one, “have you scen this great 
musician? He salutes no one, and never speaks a 
word. He takes his bowl of soupin an arbor in the 
garden, and then hastens away if any one approaches, 
What an oddity he must be!” 

“ That’s part of his malady,” said another; ‘ people 
say that there is some terrible mystery about his life; 
some love-story, I imagine.” 

“Not atall,” added a third; ‘ Paganini is a miser; 
there’s no mystery about that. Do you remember 
that concert which was organized in favor of the 
families who had suffered from the inundation at St. 
Etienne? The great violinist refused to take part in 
it because he would have had to play gratuitously. 
Depend upon it, he fears-that were he to mix in our 
society he might be asked for similar favors.” 

Paganini guessed pretty well how he was regarded 
by his fellow-boarders, but, like Gallio of old, he 
cared for none of these things. His heaith became 
gradually better, yet in the whole house he never 
exchanged a word with any one except Nicette. 
This was the housemaid who attended on him; a 
cheerful, innocent country girl, whose gay prattle, 
when she served his meals, often availed to dispel 
the cloud which habitually darkened the brows of 
Paganini. 

One morning Nicectte presented herself with a sad, 
drooping countenance, and served breakfast without 
uttering a word. The musician, who was amusing 
himself with carving a piece of ivory for the handle 
of a dagger, noticed the change in the — girl, and 
questioned her upon it; 

‘“‘What’s the matter, my child? You look sad; 
your eyes are red; some misfortune has befallen you, 
Nicette?’”’ 

“O, yes sir.” 

*‘ Wonld it be indiscreet to ask you what it is?” 

‘No sir, not precisely; but—” 

Paganini fixed his great black eyes on the girl’s 
troubled countenance 

“Come,” he said; ‘‘I see how it is. After having 
made you a thousand promises, he has quitted you, 
and you no longer have any tidings of him.” 

“Ah! poor fellow! He has quitted me certainly, 
but it was not his fault.” 

“ How is that?” 

** Because in the conscription he drew a bad. num- 
ber, and he has been sent away with a great long gun 
on his shoulder, and I shall never see him again,” 
sobbed poor Nicette, as she buried her face in her 
white apron. 

** But, Nicette, could you not purchase a substitute 
for him?” 

The girl, withdrawing her apron, smiled sadly 
through her tears. 

“* Monsieur is jesting,” she said; ‘‘ how could I ever 
buy a substitute?” 

“ Does it cost very dear?” 

“This year men are tremendously dear on account 
of the report that there is goingto bea war. Fifteen 
hundred francs is the lowest price.” 

The musician pressed Nicette’s little plump hand 
between his long sailow tingers, as he said: 

“Tr that’s all, my girl, don’t cry; we'll see what 
can be done.” 

Then, taking out his pocket-book, he wrote ona 
blank leaf: 

“Mem.—To see about giving a concert for the 
benetit of Nicette.” 

A wonth passed on; winter arrived, and Paganini’s 
physician said to:-him: 

“* My dear sir, you must not venture out of doors 
again until atter the month of March.” 

“To hear is to obey,” replied the musician. 

During the winter a comparative degree of health 
and strength returned to Paganini. Having no longer 
the pleasant, shady arbors of the garden as a refuge, 
he began gradually to linger a little in the drawing- 
room. After dinner he used to throw himself ona 
sofa of crimson velvet, and pass half an hour in turn- 
ing over a volume of engravings, or in sipping a glass 
of sugared water flavored with orange flowers. The 
old ladies of the society gossiped on about him and 
his odd ways, but he attected not to hear, and cer- 
tainly did not heed them, 





Christmas.eve approached. On the anniversary of 
the birth of our Lord, a custom exists in France, very 
dear to its juvenile inhabitants. A wooden shoe is 
placed at the corner of the hearth, and a beneticent 
fairy is supposed to come down tle chimney laden 
with various presents and dainties, with which he 
fills it. It is calculated that one year with another 
the Christmas wooden shoe enriches the trade of Paris 
with two million francs. 

On the morning of December 24th, four of Paganini’s 
female critics were in consultation together. 

“Tt will be for this evening,” said one. 

“Yes, for this evening; that’s settled,” replied 
another, 

After dinner Paganini was, according to his custom, 
seated on the drawing-room sofa, sipping his eau 
sucree, when an unusual noise was heard in the 
corridor. Presently Nicette entered, and announced 
that a porter had arrived with a case, directed to 
Signor Paganini. 

“ [ don’t expect any case,” said he; “but I suppose 
he had better bring it in.” 

Accordingly, a stout porter entered, bearing a 
good-sized deal box, on which, besides the address, 
were the words, “ Fragile, with care.” Paganini 
examined it with some curiosity, and having paid the 
messenger, proceeded to open the lid. His long, thin, 
but extremely muscular fingers accomplished this 
task without difficulty, and the company, whose 
curiosity caused them somewhat to transgress the 
bounds of good manners, crowded around in order to 
see the contents of the box. 

The musician first drew out a large packet, envel- 
oped in strong brown paper, and secured with several 
seals. Having opened this, a second, and then a third 
envelop appeared; and at length the curious eyes of 
twenty persons were regaled with a gigantic wooden 
shoe, carved out of a piece of ash, and almost large 
enough toserve for achild’s cradle. Bursts of laughter 
hailed the discovery. j 

“Ah!” said Paganini, “a woodenshoe. I can guess 
tolerably well who has sent it. Some of these excel- 
lent ladies wish to compare me to a child who always 
expects presents and never gives any. Well, be it so, 
We will see if we cannot find some method of making 
this shoe worth its weight in gold.” 

So saying, and scarcely saluting the company, 
Paganini withdrew to his own apartment, carrying 
with him the case and its contents. 

During three days he did not reappear in the draw- 
ing-room; Nicette informed the company that he 
worked from morning till night with carpenter’s 
tools. In fact, the musician, whose hands were won- 
derfully flexible and dexterous in other things beside 
violin playing, had fashioned a perfect and sonorous 
instrument out of the clumsy wooden shoe. Having 
enriched it with one silver string, his work was com- 
plete. 

On the next day a public notice appeared that, on 
New Year’s Eve, Paganini would give a concert in 
the large hall of the Villa Lutetiana. The great 
master announced that he would play ten pieces, five 
on a violin, five on a wooden shoe. The price of the 
tickets was fixed at twenty francs each. Of these 
only one hundred were issued, and it is needless to 
add that they were immediately purchased by the 
elite of the beau monde, who during several months 
had missed the pleasure of hearing Paganini. The 
appointed evening arrived; the hall, furnished with 
comfortable chairs, was prepared and lighted for the 
occasion, elegant equipages were stationed along the 
Faubourg Poissonniere, and expectation was on tip- 
toe to know wuat the announcement respecting the 
wooden shoe could possibly mean. 

At length Paganini appeared, smiling, with every 
appearasice of renewed health, and on his favorite 
violin played some of those marvellous strains which 
never fuiled to transport his auditors to the seventh 
heaven of delight. Then he seized the shoe, which, 
in its new guise of a vivlin, still preserved sumewhat 
of pristine form, and, his whole being lighted up with 
enthusiasm, he commenced one of those wondrous 
improvisations which captivated the souls of his 
hearers. This one represented first the departure of 
a conscript, the tears, the wailing of his betrothed, 
then his stormy life in the camp, and on the field of 
battle, and finally, his return, accompanied by tri- 
umph and rejoicing. A merry peal of wedding-bells 
completed the musical drama. Long and loud were 
the thunders of applause; even the old ladies who 
disliked Paganini could not refrain from clapping, 
and bouquets, thrown by fair and jewelled hands, fell 
at the feet of the musician. In acorner of the hall, 
next the door, Nicette was weeping bitterly; the 
symphony of the conscript had gone straight to her 
heart. At the end of the concert the receipts were 
counted; they amounted to two thousand francs. 

“ Here, Nicette,” said Paganini, ‘you have five 
hundred francs over the sum required to purchase a 
substitute; they will pay your bridegroom’s travelling 
expenses.” 

Then, after a pause, he continued, “‘ But you will 
want something wherewith to begin housekeeping. 
Take this shoe-violin or this violin-shoe, and sell it 
for your dowry.” 

Nicette did so, and received from a rich amateur 
six thousand francs for Paganini’s wooden shoe. It 
is now, we beiieve, in the possession of an English 
nobleman, who was formerly British Ambassador at 
Paris. 





How TO OVERCOME BAD PURPOSES AND THE 
Evin AFFECTIONS.—It is by adding to our good pur- 
poses, and nourishing the affections which are rightly 
placed, that we shall best be able to combat the bad 
ones. 
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BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOM! cod a 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. BRACKENRIDGE’S NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE. 


On leaving the Hand and Dagger for the second 
time, John English set off in the direction of Belair. 
He had made up his mind during the last few min- 
utes to call upon Lady Spencelaugh, and seek from 
her some explanation as to the contents of Mrs. 
Winch’s note, which seemed to connect him in some 
mysterious way with her ladyship; for he no longer 
gave any credence to the landlady’s version of the 
affair. ‘‘Mrs. Winch may, perhaps, be playing a 
hidden game on her own account, and without Lady 
Spencelaugh’s knowledge; my seeing her ladyship 
may, therefure, be of service both to herself and me. 
If, on the contrary, her ladyship is leagued with Mrs. 
Winch against me, I shall at least know the forces 
against which I have to fight.”” The reading of the 
postscript had decided him not to leave Normanford 
for the present. 

When he reached Belair, he sent in his card, with 
a remark pencilled on it, that his business was urgent 
and private. ‘Her ladyshipis not at home,” said 
the large footman, returning after an interval of three 
minutes, with John’s card still on his salver. And so 
John was politely bowed out of the great house.—“ I 
will write to Lady Spencelaugh to-night,” said John, 
to himself, as he sauntered back through the park; 
‘she shall have my statement of the facts, as well as 
Mrs. Winch’s; and she must then judge for herself 
between the two.” 

He wrote accordingly; but his letter was returned 
to him the following morning in a sealed envelop, 
without a word of any kind. ‘“* We are tu be enemies, 
then, I suppose,” said John, sadly, as he flung his 
missive into the fire,and watched it shrivel into 
ashes. 





Cliff Cottage, as the reader is already aware, formed 
one of two small semi-detached houses standing 
on the outskirts of Normanford. The remaining 
house was dignified with the title of Beech Lodge, 
and was the residence of Mr. Brackenridge the 
chemist. Mr. Brackenridge’s little establishment 
was supervised by his sister Hannah, a light-com- 
plexioned, demure-faced young woman, with quiet, 
sly manners, thoroughly devoted to her brother. 
Hannah’s little scraps of local gossip, which she used 
to retail to Brackenridge over his meals, were gener- 
ally regarded by that worthy as so much empty jab- 
ber, and treated with a contempt which he was at no 
pains to conceal; but of late, Hannah had tound a 
subject for gossip in the sayings and doings of their 
new neighbor, Mr. John English, as retailed to her 
daily, with sundry amplifications and exaggeratiuns, 
by Mrs. Jakeway, and as noted by her own sharp 
eyes and ears, which never seemed to fail in interest- 
ing her brother. It was a subject, too, on which 
Hannah herself was never weary of dilating; for, to 
reveal a little secret, she had fallen in love, in her 
quiet, self-possessed way, with the handsome young 
photographer, and every little circumstance connect- 
ed with him ha:! a special interest in her eyes. 

Gurney Brackenridge was sitting over his tea one 
evening, a few days after John English’s interview 
with Mrs. Winch, as related in the last chapter; and 
Hannah was sitting opposite to him, replenishing his 
cup as often as it was empty, and keeping him sup- 
plied with fresh slices of toast. The chemist detested 
both his shop and his profession, as, indeed, he did 
anything that necessitated labor, either of head or 
hands; and he generally contrived to reach home be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock, leaving later customers 
to the tender mercies of his assistant. He had lately 
been prescribing for Mrs. Jakeway, whose health 
was somewhat out of repuir. 

“ Let her go on with the mixture as before,” said 
Mr. Brackenridge, in reply to a remark by his sister, 
that the old lady was worse rather than better to- 
day. 

‘*T was in to see her about an hour ago,” said Han- 
nah, ‘and found her quite nervous at the idea of 
having to pass the night all alone in the house.” 

“Allalone! How’s that?” said the chemist, look- 
ing up with sudden interest. 

**O, she contrived to quarrel with her servant this 
morning, and sent her about her business at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

“That’s Mother Jake all over,’ remarked the 
chemist; “ always quarrelling with her servants, and 
always getting fresh ones.—But where’s Mr. E.?” 

*O, he went out on business this morning, by the 
train, and left word that he should not be home till 
some time to-morrow.” 

“Not home till to-morrow?” said the chemist, 





shutters and window of the back sitting-roum. Do 
you understand ?” 
The eyes of brother and sister met in a long, steady 








gaze. “I understand,” said Hannah, slowly. a It! 
shall be done.” 

It never entered into the mind of Hannah Brack- 
enridge to question any order of her brother. Im- 
plicit obedience to his slightest wish was the rule of 
her life. Had Gurney said to her, ‘* Hannah, oblige 
me by giving Mother Jake a quarter of an ounce of 
prussic acid,” I think it probable that she would have 
complied with bis request without demur. 

Gurney, meanwhile, sat brooding at home in com- 
pany with his pipe. Mrs. Winch’s refusal to reveal 
to him the nature of the hidden bond that united her 
and Lady Sp laugh in a grudge against 
the young photographer, still preyed an undigested 
wrong, upon his mind, ‘Curse you both!” he mut- 
tered, shaking his fist at a china shepherd and shep- 
herdess fixed in permanent loving embrace on the 
chimney-piece. ‘I'll find out the secret for myself, 
without any help from you, Martha, my dear; and 
then wont I make her ladyship pay through the nose 
to keep me quiet! Mother Jake says her lodger is 
always writing—that he keeps a journal—more fool 
he!—so there ought to be something among his pa- 
pers, if I could only get at ’em, which would give me 
the clue to what I want to know. At all events, I'll 
try. Nothing risk, nothing have. I shall be a gen- 
tleman yet—I know I shall.” 

Presently, he heard his sister letting herself in at 
the front-door. ‘‘ Well, have you made all square?” 
he said, as she entered the room. 

*“T have done as you wished me todo,” replied 
Hannah. 

‘* Has the old woman taken her pill?” 

“ Yes; I stayed with her while she took it.” 

“ Get me out the brandy bottle, and then you can 
go to bed as soon as you like.” . 

“Yes, Gurney,” said the obedient Hannah; and 
having set out the favorite black bottle, together with 
hot water and sugar, she kissed her brother on the 
forehead ; and next minute he heard her going softly 
up stairs to bed. 

The chemist sat smoking and drinking till the 
clock struck eleven. ‘Old Mother Jake ought to be 
as sound as a top by this time, or else there’s no vir- 
tue in my pill,” he muttered, to himself; and put- 
ting down his pipe, he rose, and went quietly into 
the next room, taking the candle with him. Having 
unlocked a drawer, he took out of it a pair of list 
slippers, a dark-lantern, a bunch of skeleton keys, a 
small life-preserver, a black overcoat, and a sort of 
skull-cap, made of the skin of some animal, with the 
hair outside, and having long flaps to come low down 
over the ears, and tie under the chin. After induct- 
ing himself into the overcoat, slippers and cap—and 
so disguised, Hannah herself would hardly have 
known him at the first glance—he put the lantern, 
the keys, and the life-preserver into his pocket, blew 
out the candle, and let himself noiselessly out by a 
door which opened into the garden at the back of the 
house. The gardens of Beech Lodge and Cliff Cot- 
tage ran parallel one to the other, with only a low 
wall between them, than which the outer walls, 
shutting them in at sides and back, were consider- 
ably higher. The houses stood by themselves, with 
fields on three sides of them, which sloped gently up 
from the backs of the two gardens to where a thick 
plantation of young trees crowned the prospect. 

The night was cold, calm, and overcast; and Han- 
nah, sitting at her bedroom window shrouded in a 
thick shawl, could barely distinguish the black 
ominous shadow gliding stealthily over the sward 
below. At length it stopped for a moment, as if to 
reconnoitre, she stil! watching it with straining eyes; 
then, satisfied apparently that it was unseen, it leap- 
ed quickly over the dividing-wall, and half crouch- 
ing, half runuing, passed swiftly out of sight, doub- 
ling back towards the rear of Cliff Cottage. Hannah 
had taken the precaution to open her window an inch 
or twoat the bottom; and after listening intently fur 
ashort time, she heard a slight creaking noise, which 
she knew to be produced by the opening of Mrs. 
Jakeway’s window; followed by another and a fainter 
creak, as the intruder closed it behind him; and then 
Hannah knew that so far her brother had safely ac- 
complished his purpose, whatever that purpose 
might be. 

The heart of Gurney Brackenridge failed him a lit- 
tle when he found himself standing alone in the dark 
in the little room which he had entered in so felonious 
a manner; but a hearty pull at a spirit-flask, which 
he had not failed to bring with him, revived in some 
measure his fainting courage; and after the further 
stimulus of a double-distilled oath, muttered dis- 
creetly in his throat, he set about his perquisition 
with something of his old confidence. As a friend of 
Mrs. Jakeway, he was well acquainted with the in- 
terior of Cliti Cottage, and knew the position of the 
furniture; so that a very slender ray of light trom his 
lantern sufficed to guide him safely to the door of the 
room in which he then was. This room was on the 
ground-floor, and at the back of the house; but the 
object of which he was in search would be found, if 
anywhere, in the first-floor front, that being Mr. 
Joln English’s sitting-room. So up the stairs in his 
list slippers, Mr. Brackenridge stole lightly, scarcely 
venturing to breathe till he fuund himself safe on the 
landing at the top. Three doors opened on to this 
landing—namely, that of Mrs. Jakeway’s bedroom, 
that of John English’s bedroom, and that of the lat- 
ter’s sitting-room., Mr. Brackenridge, applying his 
ear to the keyhole of Mrs. Jakeway’s door, could hear 
the old lady breathing stertorously as she lay asleep; 
and a grim smile stole over his face as he listened. 
Softly he turned the handle, and suftly he opened the 
door—a little way, just tar enough to enable him to 
insert his arm, and draw the key froin the inside. In 

















| another minute, Mes, Sakeway was safely locked up 
in her own room. 

Mr. Brackenridge’s next proceeding was to enter 
John English’s bedroom; but a brief glance round it, 
with the full light of his lantern turned on, was suffi- 
cient to satisfy his curiosity. Next into the sitting- 
room, where his first act was to draw the thick mo- 
reen curtains carefully across the windows, so that 
no ray of light could penetrate to the outside. Hav- 
ing closed the door, and feeling perfectly secure from 
intrusion, hé lighted one of the two mould-candles 
on the table, and then refreshed himself with another 
drain from his flask. His scheme, so far, had suc- 
ceeded admirably; but the most difficult part of it 
was yet to come. John English’s brass-bound ma- 
hogany writing-desk lay on the table before him, but 
fast locked; and if none of the skeleton keys he had 
brought with him were capable of opening it, he 
would still be as far as ever from the object of his 
search. One after the other he tried them carefully 
and knowingly, in a style which 1 to indicat 


and letters, and had closed the ‘desk; but he had no 
recollection of the process afterwards. Then he blew 
out the candles, and stepping Ilghtly, made for the 
door, hoping to get back undetected by the way he 
had come. But he was too late already; the intruder, 
who, indeed, could be none other than Jofiri English 
come back by the last train, had admitted himself by 
means of a latch-key, and was now rubbing his feet 
on the mat. Big, brawny fellow though Gurney 
Brackenridge was, he shunned the risk of an en- 
counter in the dark with thesinewy young photogra- 
pher, and showed his wisdom thereby. With the 
instinct of despair, he turned back into the room, and 
winding his way noiselessly between the chairs and 
tables, made for one of the windows, and drawing 
the thick curtains on one side, slipped behind them, 
and breathed once more. 

Scarcely was this accomplished, when John English 
entered the room. Mrs. Jakeway, not expecting him 
home till morning, had omitted to place a candle and 





that it was not the first time he had fingered them; 
and one after the other they failed to touch the tongue 
of the lock, and were put aside as useless. The 
chemist’s brow grew damp; his hands began to trem- 
ble; there was only one key left. untried. He paused 
with it in his fingers for a moment, and glanced ner- 
vously around. The candle had guttered down for 
want of snufting, and burned with a dull, unsteady 
flame; his own shadow, sprawling up the wall and 
half across the ceiling, struck him as hideous and 
unfamiliar. “Serve me right for coming on such a 
fool’s errand!” he muttered, to himself. ‘ I wish I 
was well out of it.” 

He inserted the last key in the lock as he spoke; 
it gave a little click, and his heart echoed the sound. 
He forgot his ner ina t; and after 
opening the room-door, and listening intently for a 
couple of minutes, he went back lightly to the table, 
drew the candle nearer, and opened the desk. The 
tirst articles that engaged Brackenridge’s attention 
were a number of letters, some of recent, and some of 
old date. A cursory glance satistied him that the 
majority of them were merely business letters; but 
there were a few from John’s sick triend at Nice, 
which gave promise of more interest, and the chemist 
deliberately set to work to read them through. He 
found several passages in them in which the names 
of Mrs. Winch and those of the different members of 
the family at Belair were mentioned; but for want 
of aclue to what John himself had written, most of 
the allusions were past his comprehension. There 
was only one passage that he thought it worth while 
to copy, and even that referred to things which as 
yet were so many mysteries to him, but which he 
hoped would not be so for long. The passage in 
question ran as follows: ‘‘ What you tell me with re- 
gard to your recognition of the portrait of Mrs. 
Winch’s brother, and the note intended for Lady 
Spencelaugh which came so singularly under your 
notice, certainly seems to point to some hidden link 
of connection between yourself and these two wo- 
men. The matter is undoubtedly worth furtber in- 
vestigation, but I would not advise you to build tuo 
lofty a superstructure of hopes on so weak a founda- 
tion. From your description of Mrs, Winch, I should 
imagine her to be a very dangerous sort of woman. 
Make yourself acquainted, if possible, with her ante- 
cedents and past history. If it is to her interest to 
hide certain facts from you, it is equally to your in- 
terest to have those facts brought to light. I agree 
with you that, as it stands at present,:the case is not 
one to call for legal assistance, but there is no know- 
ing how soon it may be.” 

Brackenridge turned to the desk with heightened 
curiosity, and there, at the very bottom, under a 
further litter of business documents, he found a thin 
morocco-bound volume, labelled “diary,” on which 
he pounced with avidity. A very brief inspection of 
it was suflicient to enable him to find the date of 
John English’s arrival at Normanford; and com- 
mencing at that point, he read forward carefully and 
steadily to the end. 1t was disappointing to find that 
end only brought him to a period some three weeks 
anterior to the date of his reading, after which time 
not a line had been written. Then, again, the diary 
was by no means 80 fully written as he had expected 
to tind it; to the chemist’s thinking, it did not enter 
sufiiciently into detail; its narration of interesting 
facts was by far too bald and commonplace. The only 
philosophy, however, was to make the best of it as it 
was; and with several growls of dissatisfaction, 
Brackenridge turned over one page atter another, 
till he had gone completely through it. He read the 
account of John’s recognition of the portrait; he 
read a copy of the note intended for Lady Spence- 
laugh, as closely as John could recollect the words 
(and that puzzled him more than anything); he read 
the account of John’s reception at Belair; and, finally, 
he read how a certain local rhyme, relating to the 
bells of St. Seven, had floated strangely into John’s 
memory in the middle of the night. The interviews 
with Mr. Edwin and Mrs. Winch were atter-events 
not set down in the diary. 





Brackenridge had gained something by his nefarious 
scheme, but certainly not so much as he had hoped 
fur. He had gathered the vague outline of some dark 
conspiracy, in the meshes of which John English was 
blindly struggling; but beyond that he had learned 
nothing. Baffled and enraged, he sat for some min- 
utes brooding silently with the diary before him. 
Suddenly he heard the faint click of the garden 
wicket, and the crunching of gravel, as some one 
came up the little pathway towards the front door. 
He started at the sound like the guilty scoundrel he 
was. In anuther moment he bad put back the diary 





matches on the bracket in the hall, and he was con- 
sequently still in the dark; but, after a few failures, 
he contrived to get a light from his fusees. 

“Phew! how close and fusty the room smells!” he 
exclaimed, aloud. “A little fresh air would be an 
improvement;” and stalking to the window where 
Brackenridge was not, he drew aside the curtain, and 
flung up the sash, and let the cool night air into the 
little room. ‘One last pipe, and then to bed,” said 
John, still aloud; and presently a waft of Cavendish 
penetrated to where the chemist lay perdue, revolving 
biack schemes of revenge against the man who had 
been the unconscious means of placing him in so 
dangerous. a predicament. How slowly the lagging 
minutes seemed to wear themselves away till John 
English, having finished his pipe, shut down the 
window, and after a last glance round, took the light 
with him, and went to bed! Brackenridge now 
breathed more freely, and allowed his cramped limbs 
a slight change of posture; but he knew that there 
was still a long dreary watch to be undergone before 
he might venture to leave his hiding-place, and try 
to steal away on the chance of John being soundly 
asleep. He heard one quarter after another chimed 
by the clock of the little church on the bill; but not 
till five of them had come and gone did he venture 
to emerge from his hiding-place. His lantern had 
burned itself out by this time, and he durst not 
venture to strike a match. He made his way across 
the room in the direction of the door, as a child goes 
up stairs, a step atatime,slowly. He had passed the 
table, and had coasted safely round the easy-chair, 
which with its great sprawling legs formed a danger- 
ous obstacle in the dark, and was groping with out- 
stretched hands for the expected door, when he sud- 
denly stumbled over John’s travelling-case, which 


lay directly in his path, and in trying to save himself, | 


he unconsciously clutched a frail mahogany whatnot, 
on which reposed several of Mrs. Jakeway’s most 
cherished ornaments, and so came headlong to the 
floor with a terrible crash. With an instinct that 
would have done credit to a practised burglar, he lay 
perfectly still. Through the thin dividing-wall, he 
heard the creak of the bedstead, as John sprang 
suddenly up; and then a doubting ‘*‘ Who’s there?” 
as though noanswer were expected. None was given; 
and after a moment or two of intense silence, he 
heard John growl out something about “ those con- 
founded cats,” and then turn over, to catch up the 
broken end of his sleep. 

Brackenridge lay for fully half an hour among the 
fragments of Mrs. Jakeway’s china, without stirring 
alimb. At the end of that time, he gathered himself 
up slowly and cautiously, without making as much 
noise as would have frightened a mouse. Then the 
door was noiselessly opened, and he found himself on 
the mat outside, and everything quiet so far. There 
was the landing to cross next, and then the stairs to 
descend, after which he would feel himself in com- 
parative safety. But there was a loose plank in the 
flooring near the top of the stairs, and of course (as 
he afterwards said) it was like his ‘ cursed luck ” 
that he should happen to put his foot on it, which he 
did. John English slept as lightly as a Red Indian, 
and the familiar sound of the loose plank awoke him 
in an instant—awoke him to the consciousness that 
there must be some one in the house who had no 
business there, and with him, in such a case, action 
followed instantly on thought. Brackenridge heard 
John’s leap out of bed, and turning on the instant, 
he sprang at the bedroom door, and turned the key 
in the lock, having noticed previously that it was on 
the outside; then down the stairs, and through the 
lower room, and out of the French window into the 
garden at a headlong pace. 

Strong man though John English was, the stout 
old dvor resisted all his efforts to open it, a fact which 
he was not long in discovering; so he turned at once 
to the window, which looked out at the back of the 
house, and flung up the lower sash—turned in time 
to see a dark figure speeding along the garden, evi- 
dently makiug for the wall, and so over that into the 
fields beyond. John was never without tire-arms—he 
had a hunter’s love fur them—and in a case on his 
dressing-table was a brace of pistols, from one of 
which the charge had not been drawn, and the little 
drawer in his looking-glass was full of caps. It was 
the work of a moment to find his pistol in the dark, 
and put a fresh cap on the nipple. The clouds had 
cleared away, and the stars were shining brightly; 
and just as the man had succeeded in mounting the 
wall, John took steady aim, and fired. The man 
gave a loud ery, and flinging up his arms, dropped to 
the ground like a piece of lead on the outer side of 
the wa!l. 

*“*My God! perhaps I have killed him,” exclaimed 











quickly. Then, after a thoughtful pause, during 
which he sat gazing intently into the fire, he saic, 
** You will be going in to see Mother Jake again, 1 
suppose, before the evening is over?” 

Yes,” said Hannah; ‘J promised to go in at half- 
past nine, and give the old lady her medicine, and 
see the premises all safe fur the night.” 

* And quite right, too,” said her brother. “But, 
before you go in, Hannah, I will give you a pill, 
which you must strictly enjoin her to take the last 
thing before getting into bed; and, Hannah, while 
you are there, just contrive to leave unfastened the 
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Big, brawny fellow though Gurney 
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entered the room. Mrs. Jakeway, not expecting him 


he contrived to get a light from his fusees. 


“Phew! how close and fusty the room smells!” he 
exclaimed, aloud. “A little fresh air would be an 
improvement;” and stalking to the window where 
Brackenridge was not, he drew aside the curtain, and 
flung up the sash, and let the cool night air into the 
little room. ‘“ One last pipe, and then to bed,” said 
John, still aloud; and presently a waft of Cavendish 
penetrated to where the chemist lay perdue, revolving 
black schemes of revenge against the man who had 
been the unconscious means of placing him in so 
dangerous. a predicament. How slowly the lagging 
minutes seemed to wear themselves away till John 
English, having finished his pipe, shut down the 
window, and after a last glance round, took the light 
with him, and went to bed! Brackenridge now 
breathed more freely, and allowed his cramped limbs 
a slight change of posture; but he knew that there 
was still a long dreary watch to be undergone before 
he might venture to leave his hiding-place, and try 
to steal away on the chance of John being soundly 
asleep. He heard one quarter after another chimed 
by the clock of the little church on the bill; but not 
till five of them had come and gone did he venture 
to emerge from his hiding-place. His lantern had 
burned itself out by this time, and he durst not 
venture to strike a match. He made his way across 
the room in the direction of the door, as a child goes 
up stairs, a step atatime,slowly. He had passed the 
table, and had coasted safely round the easy-chair, 
which with its great sprawling legs formed a danger- 
ous obstacle in the dark, and was groping with out- 
stretched hands for the expected door, when he sud- 
denly stumbled over John’s travelling-case, which 
lay directly in his path, and in trying to save himeelf, 
he unconsciously clutched a frail mahogany whatnot, ‘ 
on which reposed several of Mrs. Jakeway’s most 
cherished ornaments, and so came headlong to the 
floor with a terrible crash. With an instinct that 
would have done credit to a practised burglar, he lay 
perfectly still. Through the thin dividing-wall, he 
heard the creak of the bedstead, as John sprang 
suddenly up; and then a doubting ‘“‘ Who’s there?” 
as though noanswer were expected. None was given; 
and after a moment or two of intense silence, he 
heard John growl out something about “ those con- 
founded cats,” and then turn over, to catch up the 
broken end of his sleep. 

Brackenridge lay for fally half an hour among the 
fragments of Mrs. Jakeway’s china, without stirring 
alimb. At the end of that time, be gathered himself 
up slowly and cautiously, without making as much 
noise as would have frightened a mouse. Then the 
door was noiselessly opened, and he found himself on 
the mat outside, and everything quiet so far. There 
was the landing to cross next, and then the stairs to 
descend, after which he would feel himself in com- 
parative safety. But there was a loose plank in the 
flooring near the top of the stairs, and of course (as 
he afterwards said) it was like his “ cursed luck ” 
that he should happen to put his foot on it, which he 
did. John English slept as lightly as a Red Indian, 
and the familiar sound of the loose plank awoke him 
in an instant—awoke him to the consciousness that 
there must be some one in the house who had no 
business there, and with him, in such a case, action 
followed instantly on thought. Brackenridge heard 
John’s leap out of bed, and turning on the instant, 
he sprang at the bedroom door, and turned the key 
in the lock, having noticed previously that it was on 
the outside; then down the stairs, and through the 
lower room, and out of the French window into the 
garden at a headlong pace. 

Strong man though John English was, the stout 
old door resisted all his efforts to open it, a fact which 
he was not long in discovering; so he turned at once 
to the window, which looked out at the back of the 
house, and flung up the lower sash—turned in time 
to see a dark figure speeding along the garden, evi- 
dently making for the wall, and so over that into the 
fields beyond, John was never without tire-arms—he 
had a hunter’s love fur them—and in a case on his 
dressing-table was a brace of pistols, from one of 
which the charge had not been drawn, and the little 
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Jobn to himself, with a shudder, for he had fired in 
the heat of his passion, without a thought for after- 
consequences; and he began to hurry on a few articles 
of dress, preparatory to going down to look after the 
burglar. Butscarcely had two minutes elapsed, when 
his quick eyes caught sight of a figure hurrying up 
the sloping ground behind the garden, and evidently 
making for the shelter of the plantation at the top 
of thehill. John paused in his dressing, and watched 
the figure till it was lost to view among the young 
trees. 

“I’m glad I didn’t kill him,” murmured John, to 
himself. ‘Let the beggar go. He’s not worth 
troubling about further; butI think he has got some- 
thing that will make him remember his visit to Cliff 
Cottage.” 

An hour later, the watchful Hannah, who had 
never been to bed, admitted her brother quietly at 
the front door; and, like a sensible young woman, 
dressed his wound, and sympathized with him, with- 
out asking him any impertinent questions as to how 
he had come by his mishap. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
KATAFANGO THE MAGICIAN. 


Mr. BRACKENRIDGE’S wound, without being a 
dangerous one, was sufficiently severe to confine him 
to the house for several days. It was given out in 
Normanford that he had fallen and sprained his left 
shoulder, and as he had sufficient knowledge of 
surgery to enable him to dispense with the services of 
a doctor in the case, the secret of his night’s adventure 
was confined to himself and his sister. Hannah 
tended him faithfully, and asked no questions; being, 
indeed, well aware, from previous experience, that 
her brother always ‘“‘cut up rough,” as he himself 
termed it, when cross-examined against his will. Mr. 
Brackenridge’s temper, which was not angelic at the 
best of times, was by no means improved by confine- 
ment to his own room; but his fits of captious irrita- 
bility were interspersed with long hours of silent, 
gloomy brooding, during which—so Hannah’s femi- 
nine instinct told her—he was busy hatching some 
black scheme of revenge against his next 
door, @ scheme which that taciturn and quietly- 
watchful young person determined to do her utmost 
to frustrate. She loved the handsome young photog- 
rapher, this thin pale-faced girl, who was so shy and 
retiring, and yet who never blushed; loved him with 
a love which could not exactly be called hopeless. 
because no element of hope had ever entered into the 
composition of it. Hannah Brackenridge had too 
much cold good sense to dream, even in her wildest 
moments, that John English would ever seek to woo 
and win such a one as herself. She loved him prepo- 
sitionally—with an jf. If she had been very hand- 
some, and very rich, and very accomplished, she would 
have striven to lure this wild hawk to her side, and 
put her jesses round him, and hold him as her own 
forever. But being none of these things, being only 
@ poor, pale-faced girl, with scarcely a word to say 
for herself in the presence of strangers, she was fain 
to cherish her little dream of love as a flower on 
which no sun would ever shine. Mrs. Jakeway and 
she were very friendly, and a day seldom passed 

without the chemist’s sister paying one or more visits 
to Cliff Cottage; and thus it was that she made the 
acquaintance of John, who had always a smile and a 
pleasant word for the shy, quiet girl, who was so 
different in every way from her blustering, loud- 
voiced brother. 

Mr. Brackenridge was quite as glad to get about 
again, and look after the interests of his business, as 
his sister was to be relieved from further attendance 
on him as an invalid. There was no inhabitant of 
Normanford who talked, and surmised, and wondered 
more about the attempted burglary at Cliff Cottage, 
than the gossip-loving chemist, who had a long talk 
respecting it with the head-constable of the little 
town on the very day of his recovery; and who ex- 
amined with much interest the bunch of skeleton 
keys which had been picked up in Mr. English’s room, 
and which, it was hoped, would ultimately lead to 
the discovery of the offender. The affair had been a 
source of considerable excitement in so small a place, 
and when Mr. Brackenridge declared in open conclave 
in the smoke-room of the Hand and Dagger, that he 
had heard a pistol-shot on the night in question, but 
had been too lazy to get vut of bed and inquire into 
the cause of it, he became quite an authority in the 
matter, and was taken by the button on the following 
morning, and treated to two ‘“‘sherries” and three 

“bitters” by certain friends who had not, been so 

fortunate as to hear his narrative of the previous 
* evening. 

It was a fortunate thing, everybody declared, that 
Mr. English was nut in the habit of keeping money 
or other valuables in his writing-desk; and that be- 
yond having his desk broken open, and his letters 
and papers tossed about, no harm had been done. 
The head-constable gave it as his opinion, to a small 
circle of private friends, that the whole affair bore 
the mark of a practised London hand, and that, be- 
fore the winter was over, they would probably hear 
of other attempts, no great distance away. A shud- 
der ran through Normanford at these tidings, the 
inhabitants of which became all at once very partic- 
ular in looking after the fastenings of their dours and 
windows, those people being, as a rule, the most 
careful in that respect who had the least to lose. 
Mrs. Jakeway had a famous time of it, you may be 
sure. She had no less than eighteen invitations to 
tea at different houses, in the course of the four 
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wecks following the attack; and a little china shep- 


whatnot, was looked upon with much interest 
wherever she went. But days and weeks passed 
away without affording any clue to the perpetrator 
of the offence, and the topic was gradually worn 
threadbare by much discussion, and fell silently into 
the background, yielding place to the more immedi- 
ate interests of the day. 

As before stated, Normanford was six miles from 
any railway; but a rude two-horse omnibus, built 
for travelling over heavy country roads, ran twice a 
day to Duke’s Hill Station, eight miles away, to meet 
the morning and evening mail trains. John English, 
having certain business to transact at the other end 
of the county, started one bright frosty morning by 
the nine o’clock ’bus from Normanford. About a 
mile out of the town, they stopped to take up a pas- 
senger, who mounted to the roof, and took the vacant 
seat next John, and proved to be none other than 
Mr. Brackenridge, the chemist, also on his way to 
the station at Dake’s Hill. The two men greeted 
each other with a hearty good-morning; to any one 
not absolutely his enemy, John English would have 
done no less. He disliked Brackenridge, and would 
have gone half a mile out of his way, any day, to 
avoid his company, and yet he had not been able 
altogether to shirk the intimacy which the other was 
so evidently desirous of forcing upon him; for it not 
unfrequently happened that in going to or returning 
from the town to his lodgings, he would be overtaken 
by Brackenridge, who always accommodated his pace 
to that of John for the remainder of the way; and 
nnless a man is an absolute bear, he must, in such a 
case, speak when he is spoken to, even though his 
replies be confined to monosyllables. Then, again, 
John had been indebted to the chemist for finding 
him a trustworthy man to carry his apparatus when 
photographing about the country. There was a 
further bond of union between them—the bond which 
unites two men who are smokers, and capable of 
appreciating a good cigar. On two occasions, the 
chemist had sent Hannah-into Cliff Cottage, with his 
compliments, and would Mr. English oblige him by 
accepting a dozen weeds of a choice brand? And 
when your next-door neighbor does that, what can 
you do but accept the favor with thanks? So,on the 
present occasion, John and Brackenridge, sitting 
side by side on the top of the ’bus, entered into con- 
versation readily and at once. 

Normanford lies in a valley, as does also, despite 
is about a mile away to the north, and must be 
crossed by a road, which winds right over its summit, 
before the railway can be reached. From the highest 
point of this road, there is one of the finest views in 
all Menkshire; and here the ’bus always halts for 
three minutes, for the double purpose of breathing 
the horses, and giving the passengers time to admire 
the extensive prospect. From one particular spot, a 
glimpse of the sea can be obtained over a break in 
the ridge of intervening downs, and this view was 


sky and sea met was barely distinguishable. 
to the east?” said John. 


learned its name.” 


never visited it, I suppose?” 


“Certainly not,” said John. ‘ Why should 1?” 


that way, I understand.” 
‘* What are the ruins you speak of?” 
“ Those of the Hermitage of St. Bertram.” 
*‘ And, pray, who was St. Bertram?” 
tremendous while ago. 


out a man Friday to bear him company.” 


mainland?” 


him in boats. 


turn and turn about. 


own part, I know nothing of architecture.” 


means of access are there to it?” 


and back again.” 


yield a reluctant consent. 





herdess, which had been broken by the fall of the 


its name, the station at Duke’s Hill. The hill ftself 


pointed out by Brackenridge to John. The sky was 
so unclouded, this morning, and the atmosphere so 
clear and free from haze, that the distant line where 


** What is the name of that little island out there 
“T have seen it several 
times in my rambles along the shore, but have never 


« That is the isle of Inchmallow,” said the chemist. 
“It lies three miles from the mainland. You have 


“For no reason that I know of, except that it can 
boast some interesting ruins, and you have a taste 


*O, one of those old Romish fellows who lived a 
He pretended that he saw 
visions; and he went and lived out on the island all 
by himself, a sort of half-and-half Crusoe, but with- 


“But how did he obtain his food so far from the 


“O, by cultivating a patch of ground, I suppose; 
and by the offerings of pious folks who went out to 
He lived in a hole hollowed out of the 
rock; and when he died, they made a saint of him, 
and built what they called a Hermitage over his 
cave, where a certain number of monks from the old 
abbey just beyond Eastringhem used to go and reside 
But the Hermitage is in ruins, 
.and has been for centuries; only people say that the 
arch of the great window, and one or two other bits 
that are left, are as fine specimens of that sort of 
thing as you will find in a day’s ramble; but, for my 


‘I must visit the little island,’ said John, “and 
see whether the ruins are worth sketching. What 


“Only name the day you would like to go,” said 
the chemist, warmly, ‘‘aud there shall be as neat a 
little boat at your service as you will find within a 


dozen miles, together with a man to pull you there 


John, who had no desire to lay himself under 
further obligations to the chemist, would fain have 
declined the offer thus pressed upon him; but Brack- 
enridge seemed so earnest in the matter, that after 
doing his best to back out of it, he was obliged to 


‘If convenient, you had better name an early day 


engaged on Friday, if that day will suit you, and the 
weather prove favorable.” 
“ Friday let it be,” said the chemist, as he made a 
note in his pocket-book. ‘A man and boat shall be 
waiting for you at 10.30 A. M.,at Finger Bay—rather 
an out-of-the-way place, by the by. O, you know it, 
do you? Then that’s all right. And now here we 
are at the station.” 
When Mr. Brackenridge reached home that eve- 
ning, his first words to his sister were, “‘Send down 
to the Hand and Dagger, and tell Jerry Winch I 
want to see him.” 
“ Jerry is here, waiting for you,” said Hannah. 
‘What brings him here, Il. wonder? But send 
him in, and leave us together.” 
Jerry came slouching in, in his usual shame-faced 
way, twirling his hat between his fingers, and seated 
himself on the extreme edge of a chair, in obedience 
to the chemist’s bidding. Brackenridge had studied 
Jerry’s peculiarities, and waited till the lad had 
swallowed a cup of tea, and devoured a couple of 
muffins, before asking him a single question. 
* Well, Jerry, my man, and what has brought you 
up here?” he said, at last, as the lad proceeded to 
rub his sleeve across his mouth. 
‘ Pipanta is ill, and Jerry wants a charm to make 
her better.” 
“What is the matter with her ladyship?” asked 
the chemist. 
“She refuses tg eat; she refuses to dance when her 
lord plays sweet music; she is no longer glad, but 
very, very melancholy.” 
The chemist turned from the table, and sat staring 
into the fire for a full quarter of an hour without 
speaking, Jerry meanwhile sitting patiently twirling 
his hat, but with a furtive eye on the plate of muflins 
momently growing colder on the table. 
“ Jerry,” said the chemist, turning round at last, 
and speaking in a solemn voice, “ Pipanta is not ill— 
she is enchanted.” 
A low cry escaped from Jerry; he half started up 
in his chair, and then sat down again, trembling. 
* Yes, enchanted, cursed by a magic spell,” re- 
peated Brackenridge. ‘Katafango, the great magi- 
cian, has cast an evil eye upon her. Pipanta will 
never recover, unless—” The chemist paused, and 
looked earnestly at his half-witted companion; but 
Jerry had not sufficient sense to fill up the hiatus 
with the question which would have come naturally 
to the lips of any one else, and Brackenridge waited 
in vain. ‘ Unless,” he resumed, slowly and impres- 
sively, “unless Katafango, the great magician, were 
to die. Then Pipanta would certainly recover.” 
0, tell me,” cried Jerry, starting up, ‘ where 
does this great magician live? Jerry wil] go to him, 
and will pray him on his knees to spare the life of 
his lovely Pipanta.” 
‘The chemist laughed a loud, scornful laugh. “ You 
don’t know what you would ask, my poor lad,” he 
said. ‘‘ Katafango is king of the toads; and when 
Pipanta dies, he will take her soul and put it into 
the body of a poisonous toad, and it will remain a 
toad forever. And then Mogaddo will follow the 
same fate; the spell is on them both.” 
The lad started up, his mobile lips quivering with 
white passion, and his blue eyes all aflame. He 
sidled up behind Brackenridge’s chair, and laying 
a long, thin finger on the chemist’s arm, said, in a 
sort of shrill whisper, ‘‘ Jerry will kill him!” 
‘“‘Hush, my poor boy! you must not talk in that 
wild way,” said Brackenridge, soothingly. “Do you 
know who he is—this terrible magician? You see 
him nearly every day.” 
“No! Who?” said Jerry, in an eager whisper. 
*“ He who lives next duvor, who makes the sun take 
pictures for him—the tall man with the long black 
beard. Jerry fell back a fvot or two in dismay. 
“ What stranger but he,” continued Brackenridge, 
“ever played with Pipanta as he played with her the 
first time he saw her? It was then he cast his spell 
over her. Lovely Pipanta must die.” 
“Pipanta shall not die!” exclaimed Jerry, all 
aglow with nervous excitement. “Give Jerry some 
of that nice white powder out of the jar on the top 
shelf in the shop, and Jerry will mix it with what 
the magician eats, and he shall die. Hoo, hoo, hoo!” 
“Nay, nay, Jerry, my man; that would never do,” 
said the chemist. ‘‘We cannot prevent Pipanta 
dying, unless—” And again he paused, and looked 
earnestly at Jerry. ‘Listen to me,” he resumed. 
“He of whom we have been speaking is going on 
Friday to the island of Inchmallow, and I want you, 
Jerry, to row him across.” 
“Want Jerry to doit? No, no, Jerry dare not!” 
‘‘Tush, man! he has no power to harm you, or I 
would not ask you to go with him. But to make 
everything quite sure, I will give you acharm which 
I have up stairs, locked up in an iron chest, with 
which you may set at defiance all the enchanters 
and witches in the world. And now, come nearer; 
I want to talk to you seriously. You must be at 
Finger Bay at half-past ten on Friday morning. He 
will come there, and you will row him across to the 
island. And now attend carefully to what I am 
about to say.” And with that, the chemist’s voice 
sank to a whisper. Jerry, sitting motionless by his 
side, drank in his words eagerly. 
Half an hour later, Brackenridge himself let Jerry 
out by the front door, and then stood listening to the 
lad’s retreating footsteps, as he went swiftly down 
the hill. “A devilish thing to do,” muttered the 
chewist to himself; but I’m not going to funk it 
now.” And as he turned to go indoors, he beard, 
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BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD, 

SECRETARY OF WAR, of the Treasury, and Minis- 
ter to France, was born in Amherst county, Virginia, 
Febrnary 24th, 1772. His ancestors were from Scot- 
land. His father removed from Virginia in 1779, and f° 
settled in Edgetield district, South Carolina. In 
1783, he removed to Columbia county, Georgia. The 
son was born during the perilous times of the Revo- 
lution, and was early imbued with the patriotism of 
the actors in that struggle. After the death of his 
father, in 1178, he engaged in the duties of a teacher, 
to aid in the support of his mother’s family. He was 
afterwards employed as an assistant in the academy 
in Columbia county, when, after two years’ service, 
he engaged in the manag tof the academy at 
Richmond. In 1799, he removed to Lexington, and 
commenced the practice of the law; and it was not 
long before his talents and great attention to busi- 
ness placed him at the head of his profession. For 
four years he represented Oglethorpe county in the 
Legislature of Georgia. In 1806, he was elected to 
the United States Senate, and again in 1811, without 
opposition. In this body he occupied a pre-eminent 
station, and upon many important and exciting ques- 
tions evinced a judgment unsurpassed by that of any 
member of the Senate. 
In 1813, President Madison offered him the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of War, which he declined. Shortly 
after he was appointed Minister to France, where he 
remained two years, during which time he not only 
showed himself to be a fegrless advocate of bis coun- 
try’s rights, but gained the favor of Parisian society 
by his open manners and instructive conversation. 
The following letter, from the original, was written 
while at the French court: 


* Paris, 22d September, 1813. 

“‘S1r,—Your letter of the 11th was received yester- 
day. A few days ago I wrote you, and enclosed a 
letter from General Lafayette, and another from the 
same gentleman to Mr. Gallatin. I enclosed you an- 
other letter to Mr. Gallatin, which I wish you to put 
in his possession, if it is possible. I hope before this 
you have obtained some information, and perhaps 
the possession, of General Lafayette’s patents. I 
have had no other information of our ambassadors 
than what is contained in your letter of the 4th inst. 
I am extremely anxious to learn what progress they 
have made, or are likely to make, in the object of 
their mission. I am fearful none. I hope they have 
not felt themselves under the necessity of attending 
the Emperor of Russia at his headquarters. i 
‘I had been informed in several channels, that the * 
Argus had been taken, but I still hoped that it may 
not be so. I am afraid it is really true. I am anxious 
to learn the particulars; either the force must have 
been superior, or some adverse circumstance not 
within the control of human efforts must have led to 
so disastrous an issue of thecombat. Thecommander 
was young, but experienced and gallant. He pos- 
sessed the confidence of his officers and crew in a 
very high degree. I understand he fell in the com- 
mencement of the action. It is said that two of his 
lieutenants have also fallen. I am confident that the 
Argus has not fallen ingloriously into the hands of 
the enemy. 

“TI expect to hear of important operations on the 
other side of the Atlantic by the first azrivals. In 
the United States we give much more than is true in 
our newspapers. Here they give abundantly less, 
but equally untrue. We in fact know nothing—not 
even enough to give conjectures. 

“T am, sir, respectfully yours, 
“Wm. H. CRAWFORD. 





“ J, M. ForbEs, Esq. 


“ Paris, 30th Sept.” 

“P,S. Dear Sir,—The enclosed letter was placed 
in my hands by General Lafayette, with a request 
that I would recommend to your care Mr. Traney, 
who is a relation of the general’s.” 


Upon Mr. Crawford’s retugn home, he was ap- 
pointed by President Madison, in March, 1815, Secre- 
tary of War; and upon the retirement of Alexander 
J. Dallas, in March, 1817, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Monroe Secretary of the Treasury, and contin- 
ued to discharge the duties of this important office 
during the administration of President Monroe, eight 
years, with an ability which men of all parties 
acknowledged. 

In 1825, Mr. Crawford was a candidate for the office 
of President of the United States. Neither of the 
candidates voted for as President having received a 
majority of the votes of the electors, it devolved upon 
the House of Representatives to choose a President 
from the three highest on the list of those voted for 
by the electors for President, Andrew Jackson hav- 


ing ninety-nine votes, John Quincy Adams, eighty- 
four, and, William H. Crawford, forty-one. The 
House of Representatives chose John Quincy Adams 
President of the United States for four years from 
the 4th of March, 1825. 

In 1827, upon the death of Judge Dooley, Mr. 
Crawford was appointed Judge of the Circuit Court 
of Georgia, which station he held until his death, 
which occurred in Elbert county, September 15th, 
1834, in the sixty-second year of his age. He was 
buried at Woodlawn, his estate in Oglethorpe county, 








for your visit,” said Brackenridge. “This fine | with a shudder, the faint sound of Jerry’s weird 
weather may not last much longer.” laughter far down the road. 
** To-day is Tuesday,” said John. “1 stall be dis- [rO BE CONTINUED.] 
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AN AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 


The express system now so necessary to the wants 
of our communities, is decidedly an American insti- 
tution. It was begun, like most great enterprises, in 
@ very modest and unassuming way. On the 4th of 
March, 1839, Mr. William F. Harnden, of Boston, 
made his first trip from that city to New York asa 
public messenger. His route was from Boston to 
Providence, by railroad, and thence by steamer, via 
Long Island Sound, to New York. He had charge of 
a few bookseller’s bundles and orders, some packages 
belonging to brokers containing southern and west- 
ern bank-notes to deliver or exchange. For these ser- 
vices he charged a moderate compensation, and his 
enterprise soon grew so popular, that he proposed to 
take charge of freight, the speedy delivery of which 
he guaranteed. For this purpose he made a con- 
tract with the Providence Railroad, and the steamers 
connecting with it, which enabled him to make four 
trips a week, and his scheme proved so advantageous 
to merchants and business men, that it soon became 
firmly established. This was the origin of the ex- 
press system, which, commencing twenty-seven 
years ago, with a capital of about five dollars, em- 
ploying one man, and embracing but ore route, of 
less than two hundred miles, now commands over 
fifteen millions of dollars of capital, employs between 
six and eight thousand men, and traverses each day, 
through its numerous branches, nearly thirty thou- 
sand miles of railroad, besides the steamboat routes. 
In addition to this, some of the companies send out 
expresses by every steamer to Europe, and receive 
them from the continent with equal regularity. 

The advantages of this system are incalculable, 
and it may be safely asserted that the business of the 
country could not be transacted without it. A mer- 
chant sending goods to a distant buyer, may ship 
them by an express, the proprietors of which will 
guarantee their safe delivery far in advance of the 
time that would be consumed by the ordinary freight 
lines; be responsible fur any loss or injury of the 
goods; and, if the merchant desires it, will collect 
the money on the delivery of the goods, and remit it 
to him within a few days, all at a very moderate cost, 
and with no trouble to him. 

The whole system is conducted with the most per- 
fect order and precision. Each man has his place and 
separate duties. There is no conflict of authority, 
no confusion, everything goes on with clock-like reg- 
ularity. Every charge of the company for trans- 
portation, is entered with the date upon the way- 
bill at the office or station from which it is forward- 
ed. The address of each package is entered in full, 
with the sum charged by the company for trans- 
porting it. Each ageut keeps copies of his way-bills, 
which copies are carefully preserved, and after a cer- 
tain time, forwarded to the main office of the division, 
where they are filed away. Every package received 
by an agent is compared with the entry in the way- 
bill accompanying it. .If correct, itis checked off; if 
wrong, information of the error is sent to the office 
from which it is shipped, aud the mistake promptly 
remedied. Every car or express train is accompanied 
by a ‘“‘messenger.” To the agent of every station he 
delivers what the way-bill calls for, and receives 
freight to be forwarded from that point to stations 
farther on. All this is done at the station in the or- 
dinary pause of the express train. 

When we consider the vast amount of energy and 
executive tact and ability necessary to manage and 
conduct the tremendous business of the various ex- 
press companies, we may well be proud of an institu- 
tion which reflects so much credit upon the mercan- 
tile communities of the Union, whiie it has done so 
much to develup the industry and wealth of the 
country. 





PRACTICAL PREACHING.—A plain-spoken West- 
ern preacher delivered the following from his desk: 
“T would announce to the congregation that, prob- 
ably by mistake, there was left at this meeting-house, 
this morning, a small cotton umbrella, much dam- 
aged by time and wear, and exceedingly pale in color, 
in place whereof was taken a very large silk umbrella, 
and of great beauty. Biunders of this sort, brethren 
and sisters are getting a little too common.” 





PARLOR MAGIC, 

The audience for our third evening’s entertainment 
was as large as ever, showing that the interest was 
still kept up by the little ones and those of more ma- 
ture growth. Jack, my able assistant, was on hand, 
and as busy asever. Icommenced the entertainment 
with 

THE FOUR ELEMENTS. 

I took a long eau-de-Colugne bottle, some seven 
inches long and an inch in diameter, which had some 
dark colored glass in powder at the bottom, and was 
filled with equal proportions of distilled rock oil, 
tincture of salt of tartar, and oil of tartar, per 
deliquium. I explained while in one instance they 
saw the dark liquid ascend, the bottle I was then 
shaking could resolve itself into the four elements— 
earth, fire, water, and air. Scarcely had I said so, 
ere the liquids arranged themselves in just propor- 
tions; the glass forming the earth’s strata, the oil 
of tartar representing fire, the tincture water, and 
the distilled oil air. This simple experiment im- 
pressed a child’s mind with the knowledge of gravi- 
tation, and why the air rests above the water, and 
the earth falls to the bottom of the water in the shape 
of sediment. 

A pretty example may be shown by obtaining some 
strong syrup of white sugar, and water tinctured with 
some fruit juice; fill a tall glass about one-third of 
its height with it. Pour some milk geutly on the top, 
and it will floaton the syrup. On the top of the milk 
place some port wine, which will float on the milk. 
Either of the lower liquids may be drank, without 
disturbing the other, by sucking it through a straw 
or quill. 

THE SEA OF INK. 

While Jack removed the glasses, I brought forward 
a large goblet filled with a dark fluid resembling ink. 
It was, in fact, a glass globe in which my sister kept 
her gold fish. Jack had borrowed the globe, and my 
sister looked the picture of dismay as she thought of 
her finny pets. This look was not changed, when I 
ladled out, d /’Houdin, some ink on to a plate, which 
Jack maliciously took to his mother first, in order 
that she might satisfy herself of the existence of the 
ink, if not of the fish. Jack borrowed a large hand- 
kerchief. I placed it over the globe, uttered some 
magic words, removed the handkerchief, and Jack’s 
mother’s face brightened into a smile, as she saw her 
fish swimming merrily in limpid water. Of course, 
this brought down roars of applause, and numerous 
questions—“ How was it done?” I did not tell them 
asI tell you. The inside of the globe was filled with 
a bag of black silk, stitched toa wire ring. The water 
caused the silk to adhere to the glass, leaving the 
water and fish inside a bottomless bag. This is re- 
moved with the handkerchief. “Ah, but how about 
the ink? There was none inthe ladle when you held 
it up, and yet you poured it out.” True, good reader. 
The handle of the ladle was hollow; it held sufficient 
ink to satisfy the audience, but was hidden until the 
handle was elevated, and then it ran into the ladle. 
It reads simply, but it is astonishing to the eye. 


THE BIRD AND THE BIRD-SEED. 

Inow produced a fair-sized box, of the pill-box 
type, and a large quantity of bird-seed. I removed 
the lid, and filled the opening with the seed. I struck 
off the surplus seed, put on the lid, and placed the 
box on the table, and told the audience that they had 
seen me place seed intended for a bird in the box. I 
had, in fact, filled it. I had only to wave my hand 
when the seed would disappear, and a bird come in 
its place. I did so, the lid was removed, and a living 
canary flew about the room out of the box. To the 
spectators it was inexplicable, yet simple really. The 
box was made with a false lid, which showed the 
bottom covered with bird-seed, glued to it so that it 
would appear full when there was not a dozen grains 
loose on it. The bird was quietly inside, waiting for 
the true lid to be removed. 

THE VANISHING SEED. 


While the bird-seed lay on the table, Jack brought 
me two plain tin cups without handles. They had 
been formed from two coffee canisters. They were 
empty, and I showed them to the audience. Jack 
borrowed two hats, while I proceeded to fill one of 
thecups with the bird-seed. I then placed the empty 
cup onone table, and covered it with a bat. The full 
one was placed on another table, and a hat was like- 
wise placed overit. I explained that the seed was 
magic ubiquitous seed, and I had only to say, “* Presto, 
change!” and the seed would pass from one hat into 
the cup in theother. I told Jack to lift up oneof the 
hats which had contained the full cup, and, lo! it 
wasempty. I lifted the other hat, and showed the 
cup full of seed! Yet how simple was all this. How 
astonishing to the uneducated sense. Both of the 
tin cups had sunk bottoms, which permitted a quan- 
tity of bird-seed to be glued without being visible 
when the cups stood on a table. The pretence of 
filling one of the cups deceived the eye, as itappeared 
full. Asthe hats were placed over, the cups were 
turned, and hence the illusion. 

THE MARVELLOUS APPLE. 

An apple of fair size was taken up from a dish on 
which there were several. I asked my nieces if they 
wished for a slice, and I told them that they should 
have a quarter each, if their papa would peel it. He 
did so, and, to their utmost astonishment, the apple 
fell into four parts when the rind was removed. ‘This 
simple trick is performed by passing a needle and 
thread under the rind of an apple, which is easily 
done by putting the needle in again at the same hole 
it came out of, and so continuing, until you have gone 
round the apple as many times as you think proper. 


THE PATENT NUTCRACKERS. 

From amongst the dessert I took two walnuts, and 
placed one of them on the joint of my left arm, and 
told them [I was going to show them a pair of patent 
nutcrackers, and break the walnut by the power of 
my muscles. I closed my left arm, and struck it 
forcibly with my right hand. The nut was hard to 
crack, and I opened my arm gently, for fear, appar- 
ently, of dropping the broken nut; and even Jack 
looked astonished to find the nut broken, for he had 
not noticed that I had taken the precaution to place 
a thick-shelled walnut in my right hand with the 
other, which enabled me easily to break the shell of 
the walnut when I struck my arm. It was easy to 
substitute the broken walnut for the whole one as I 
opened my arm. The senses of the audience are 
deceived by the sound. 





Rew Publications. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


The November number of Ballou’s Monthly Maga- 
zine is on our table, and a thorough examination of 
its contents proves that it is destined to take rank as 
the cheapest and best publication of its class in the 
country. The contents for November are:—‘ Count 
Bismarck ;” ‘ Pass in the Balkan Frontier;” ‘‘ View 
of the City of Macao;” “A Buddhist Cave Temple ;” 
**My Sweetheart;” ‘Curious Rock on the Japanese 
Coast;” ‘*The City of Dresden;” ‘‘ Parlor Magic;” 
“ Tenoriffe ;” “* Mola and Castellone Women ;” “ Jobn 
Eliot Preaching to the Indians;” ‘* Trenholme’s Fol- 
ly;” “Both Sides of a Hedge;” ‘Cuckoo Song;” 
“Uncle and Nephew;” “The Opportunity;” ‘The 
Missing Letter ;” ‘“‘ By the Brook;” ‘Three Times;” 
“What ails the Fire?” “Catching a Mail Robber ;” 
“Three Pansies ;” “Shaded Flowers ;” ‘‘ The Story of 
a Burglary ;” ‘‘ How Lathom was Delivered ;” ‘* The 
Florist;” ‘The Housewife;” ‘Curious Matters;” 
“ Facts and Fancies ;” ‘* Our Picture Gallery ”—(Hu- 
morous I)lustrations.) ; 

BALLOU’s MonTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty cents a year. 
Seven copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for 
Jifteen dollars. 

CLUB ARRANGEMENTS.—The publishers will send 
the AMERICAN UNION with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, 
one year, for $4.00.—NOVELETTE and BALLOU’s 
MONTULY, one year, $3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION 
and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $5.00. The 
whole of these publications for $9.00. 

NED NEVINS THE NEwsboy: or, Street Life in Bos- 

ton. By Henry Morgan, Poor Man’s Preacher. Il- 


lustrated. 424 pp. Published by Lee & Shepard, 
149 Washington street, Boston. 


The author’s object is to show street life in Boston 
in its true colors. He has succeeded, no doubt, and 
the book will be interesting to our citizens. The 
writer is evidently a believer in “‘ the Hub,” and will 
not fail to find friends in Boston. For sale by the 
publishers. 

MoRETON HALL: or, The Spirits of the Haunted 


House. 107 pp. Published by T. B. Peterson & 
Co., Philadelphia, 


A sensation story with a tolerably good plot, but 
badly written, and very much ‘marred in the tell- 
ing.” For sale by Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington 
street, Boston. 

THE DEATH-Tovcn: or, The Terror of the Wilder- 
ness. A Tale of the Pine-Tree State, —s the 

Old French War. By Malcolm J. Errym. Illus- 


trated. 50 pp.. Published by Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston. 


A powerful romance, well written, and holding the 
reader’s interest without flagging from beginning to 
end. It is especially interesting to the people of New 
England, the majority of whom are familiar with the 
localities described. 

RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White Rock. By Ca- 


milla Willian. 100 pp. Published by Elliott, Thomes 
& Talbot, 63 Washington street, Boston. 


Miss Willian is so well known to the reading pub- 
lic, that it is sufficient to announce a work from her 
pen to insure its success. Red Gold is one of her best 
productions, and is a powerful romance. ~ 

Both of the above for sale by every newsdealer in 
the United States. > 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. A Novel. By John Saun- 


ders. 213 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. . 


An intensely exciting sensational story, full of in- 
terest, and prepared with considerable skill and 
power. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


New Mvusic.—We bave received from Messrs, Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, Boston, the 
following new music published and for sale by them: 
“Why was I looking out?” sung by Mad’lle Parepa, 
words by Claribel, music by Blumenthal; ‘1’ll meet 
thee in the Lane when the Clock strikes Nine,” 
words and music by Charles Blomphin; “The charm- 
ing Young Widow I met on the Train,” by W. H. 
Gove; ‘* Where is our Moses?” words and music by 
J. H. McNaughton. 








COLORED LAcE.—In Paris the greatest novelty in 


| trimming is colored lace. Most lovely lace flowers 
| and butterflies, in natural tints, are tacked here and 


| there on white robes, parasols, neck-ties, and every 
| 


| possibile article of dress. 





THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
The Exhibition works are progressing with an as- 
tonishing activity, and the palace in itself—that is to 
say, the whole body of the building—is nearly com- 
plete. The workmen are now laying on the zine roof, 
and the interior galleries are being glazed. That 
immense portion of the building intended for the 
machines at rest and in motion is finished off en- 
tirely, roofing and all, and is quite a monument of 
iron work. It is composed of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five iron pillars, of twenty-five metres each in 
height, and each weighing more than eleven tons, 
or nearly two thousand tons in all, not to speak of 
the cast iron roofing, which in itself weighs eighty 
tous more. The other smaller galleries will be con- 
structed in the same way, with the exception of the 
two intended for the fine arts, and they will be in 
masonry. The surrounding park is laid out in some 
places, and every day something is auded. A pretty 
little gothic church, where religious objects and relics 
will be exhibited, is in course of construction on the 
river side, in front of the main building, and behind 
you can already see the foundation of the interna- 
tional club, the model Brittany cow-house, the brick 
pavilion tor the distribution of water over the build- 
ing, and the international theatre. It is interesting 
to watch the progress of the whole affair. Every- 
thing is carried on with exemplary order and activity. 
Far from not being completed for the month of June, 
as it was rumored lately, competent men declare that 
the finishing stroke will be put on the building and 
everything be ready to begin classifying the articles 
sent for exhibition by the middle of May. 





A LITTLE ROMANCE, 

A New York correspondent relates that a hand- 
some orphan work-girl had been for some time court- 
ed by a journeyman hatter. One day she pressed 
him to marry, as she had received disrespectful pro- 
posals frown a rich lawyer. “There is my hand,” 
said she, ‘marry me directly.” The lover, highly 
indignant at the attorney, was too glad to obey the 
direction. The marriage took place at the residence 
of the bride. The evening before the wedding, how- 
ever, the bridegroom told Mary Elizabeth that he 
had a secret to tell. He was not a journeyman hat- 
ter, but was one of the richest men in the city of 
Boston, and said be would take her the next day to 
the beautiful country seat in the suburbs of the mod- 
ern Athens, which he had inherited from his father 
and mother, for he indeed was an orphan like his 
bride, his Mary Elizabeth. He had seen her at Bar- 
num’s Museum, and resolved to make her his own 
when convinced of her worthiness, 








MAGNIFICENT DIAMONDS.—A great many old fam- 
ily diamonds are said to be coming to this country 
for sale. There has lately been received in New 
York a magnificent collection of stones of the first 
water, which will command high prices. Among 
them is a pair of solitaires, valued at four thousand 
dollars in gold, which were set as ear-drops uceutury 
ago. 


(™ SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them ai this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG oF ovR Unton take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
litceaary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are Entire Ly 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication, 
TALES, SK*TCHES, ANECDOTYS, POxTRY, 1 10GRaPnY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHasMING Variety well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Circe, THe Camp, THE CountTING-Room, THE 
WoxxsHop, and THe FarMes’s Firesipg. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-eighth of each paper for four 
or stz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best Wrrtrers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can buast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TEPMS OF PUBLICATION, 





One copy one year - - - a . « - $8400 
Two copies one year Se et es 7.50 
Four “ Ld - - ° e ° - - 1400 


Ten = i - - - ne ee 35.00 
And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(> THE FiaG oF ovr Union and Batiou’s Morta- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AME®ICAN Urion for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
eee Union, BALLoUu's MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 

iT 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents 

(> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTY, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERs, 
63 Congress street, Bostou, Mass, 
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Portical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union 


BY GEORGE H,. SEYMOUR. 
. HONOR, 


Vain Honor! thou art but disguise; 
A cheating voice, a Juggling art ! 

No judge of Virtue, whose pure eyes 
Court her own image in the heart: 
More pleased with her true figure ther 
Than her false echo in the ear.— Carev 


A life of honor and of worth 

Has no eternity ongarth— 
‘Tis but a name: 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life which leads 
To want and shame.— Long/ellcw. 


What is honor ?—a silly, vile opinion, 
That hangs but on the rabble's idle breat 
For them we court it, yet by them ‘tis sc 


’ 


The painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he to 
Sha 
Honor is like that glassy bubble, 
That finds philosophers such trouble, 
Whose least part cracked, the whole do: 
And wits are cracked to find out why 
Butler's l/ 
Better to die ten thousand deaths 
Yhan wound my honor.— Addison's ( 


The noblest spur unto the sons of fame, 
Is thirst of honor.—John Hall. 
FORTUNE. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to | 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Js bound in shallows and in aes 
i 
In losing fortune, many a lucky elf 
Has found himself; 
As all our moral bitters are designed 
To brace the mind, 
And renovate its healthy tone, the wi 
Their sorest trials hail as blessings in : 
Hove 
To catch Dame Fortune's golden sm" 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile 
That ‘s justified by honor. 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege " 
Of being independent.— Burns. 


O, ye who bask in fortune’s sun, 
And hope’s bright garlands wear, 
Your blessings from the God of love 
Let his poor children share !— dfr 
Alas! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay; 
And those who prize the paltry thi: 
More trifling still than they.— Ge 


O Fortune! Fortune! all men call the: 


Pere cee 
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Portical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The "Flag of our Union.] 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
. HONOR, 

Vain Honor! thou art but disguise ; 

A cheating voice, a juggling art! 
No judge of Virtue, whose pure eyes 

Court her own image in the heart: 
More pleased with her true figure there, 
Than her false echo in the ear.— Carew. 


A life of honor and of worth 

Has no eternity ongarth— 
‘Tis but a name: 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life which leads 
To want and shame.—Long/felicw. 


What is honor ?—a silly, vile opinion, 
That hangs but on the rabble’s idle breath; 





For them we court it, yet by them ‘tis scorned. 
Martyn. 
The painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 
Shakspeare. 
Honor is like that glassy bubble, 
That finds philosophers such trouble, 
Whose least part cracked, the whole does fly, 
And wits are cracked to find out why. 
Butler's Hudibras. 
Better to die ten thousand deaths 
Than wound my honor.—Addison’s Cato. 


The noblest spur unto the sons of fame, 
Is thirst of honor.—John Hall. 


FORTUNE. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
Shakspeare. 
In losing fortune, many a lucky elf 
Has found himself; 
As all our moral bitters are designed 
To brace the mind, 
And renovate its heaithy tone, the wise 
Their sorest trials hail as blessings in disguise. 
Horace Smith. 
To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile ‘ 
That 's justified by honor. 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.— Burns. 


O, ye who bask in fortune’s sun, 
And hope’s bright garlands wear, 
Your blessings from the God of love 
Let his poor children share !—Jrs. Hale. 


Alas! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay; 

And those who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling still than they.— Goldsmith. 


O Fortune! Fortune! all men call thee fickle. 
Shakspeare. 
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BY A. M. BARNARD, 


AUTHOR OF “V V.: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS," 
“\ MARBLE WOMAN," ETC., ETC. 
nnn 


OR an instant Gerald sat dumb; 
never since his father died had 
any one reproved him; seldcm 
in bis life had he been blamed; it 
was a new experience, and the 
very novelty added to the effect. 
He saw his fault, regretted it, 
and admired the brave sincerity 
of the girl in teiling him of it. 
But he did not know how to deal 
with the case, and was forced to 
confess not only past negligence, 
but present incapacity. . He was 
as honorable as he was proud, 
and with an effort, he said 
frankly: 

** You are right, Miss Muir. I 
am to blame. yet as soon as 1 saw the danger, I tried 
to avert it. My visit to town was on Ned's account; 
he will have bis commission very soon, and then he 
will be sent. out of harm’s way. Can 1 do more?” 





and happy heart. 


sadly. 


one. 


“ No, it is too late to send him away with a free 
He must bear his pain as he can, 
and it may help to make a man of him,” she said, 


“He'll soon forget,” began Coventry, who found 
the thoughf of gay Ned suffering an uncomfortable 


Miss Muir pressed her bands together, with a dark | 
expression on her ha!f-averted face. Something in 
her tane, her manner, touched Coventry; he fancied 
that some old wound bled, some bitter memory awoke 
at the approach of a new lover. He was young, 
heart-whole, and romantic, under all bis cool non- 
chalance of manner. This girl, who he fancied loved 
his friend, and who was beloved by his brother, be- 
came an object of interest to him. He pitied her, 
desired to help ber, and regretted his past distrust, 
as achivalrous man always regrets injustice to a wo- 
man. She was happy here, poor, homeless soul, and 
she should stay. Bella loved her, his mother took 
comfort in her, and when Ned was gone, no one’s 
peace would be endangered by her winning ways, 
her rich accomplishments. These thoughts swept 
through his mind during a brief pause, and when 
he spoke, it was to say, gently: 
“Miss Muir, I thank you for the frankness which 
must have been painful to you, and I will do my best 
to be worthy the confidence which you repose in me. 
You were both discreet and kind to speak only to me. 
This thing would bave troubled my mother ex- 
tremely, and have done no good. I shall see Ned, 
and try and repair my long neglect as promptly as 
possible. I know you will help me, and in return, 
let me beg of you to remain, for he will soon be gone.” 
She looked at him with eyes full of tears, and there 
was no cuolness in the voice that answered, softly: 
“You are too kind, but 1 had better go; it is not 
wise to stay.” 
“Why not?” 
She colored beautifully, hesitated, then spoke out 
in the clear, steady voice which was her greatest 
charm: 
“If I had known there were sons in this family, I 
never should havecome. Lady Sydney spoke only of 
your sister, and when I found two gentlemen, I was 
troubled, because—I am so unfortunate—or rather, 
people are so kind as to like me more than I deserve. 
I thought I could stay a month, at least, as your 
brother spoke of going away, and you were already 
aftianced, but—” 
“T am not affianced.” 
Why he said that, Coventry could not tell, but the 
words passed his lips hastily, and could not be recall- 
ed. Jean Muir took the announcement oddly enough. 
She shrugged her shoulders with an air of extreme 
annoyance, and said, almost rudely: 
“Then you should be; you will be soon; but that 
is nothing to me; Miss Beaufort wishes me gone, and 
I am too proud to remain and become the cause of 
disunion in a happy family. No, I will go, and go at 
once.” 
She turned away impetuously, but Edward’s arm 
detained her, and Edward’s vcice demanded, ten- 
derly: 4 ‘ 
‘*Where will you go, my Jean?” 
The tender touch and name seemed to rob her of 
her courage and calmness, for leaning on her lover, 
she hid her face, and sobbed audibly. 
“Now don’t make a scene, for Heaven’s sake,” 
began Coventry, impatiently, as his brother eyed 
him fiercely, divining at once what had passed, for 
his letter was stili in Gerald’s hand, and Jean’s last 
words bad reached her lover’s ear. 
“ Who gave you the right to read that, and to in- 
terfere in my affairs?” demanded Edward, hotly. 
‘*Miss Muir,” was the reply, as Coventry threw 
away the paper. 
“And you add to the insult by ordering her out of 
the house,” cried Ned, with increasing wrath. 
* On the contrary, I beg her to remain.” 
“The deuce you do! and why?” 
* Because she is useful and happy here, and Tam 
unwilling that your folly should rob ber of a home 
which she lhkes.” 
*“ You are very thoughtful and devoted all at once, 
but I beg you will not trouble yourself, Jean's happi- 
ness and home will be my care now.” 
** My dear boy, do be reasonable. The thing is im- 
possible; Miss Muir sees it herself; she came to tell 
me, to ask how best to arrange matters without 
troubling my mother. I’ve been to town to attend to 
your aftairs, and you may be cif now very soon.” 
“T have no desire to go. Last month it was the 
wish of my heart; now I’llaccept nothing from you.” 
And Edward turned moodily away from his brother. 
“What folly! Ned, you must leave home. Itis 
all arranged, and cannot be givenupnow. Achange 
is what you need, aud it will make a man of you. 
We shall miss you, of course, but you will be where 
you’ll see something of lite, and that is better for you 
than getting into mischiet here.” ; 
“Are you going away, Jean?” asked Edward, 
ignoring his brother entirely, and bending over the 
girl, who still hid her face, and wept. She did 
not speak, and Gerald answered for her. 
**No, why should she if you are gone?” 
“Do you mean to stay?’ asked the lover, eagerly, 
of Jean. 
‘I wish to remain, but—’* she paused, and looked 
up. Her eye went from one face to the other, and 


to stay even when you are gove.” 
other. 


that he was quite safe. 


she added, decidedly, ** Yes, I must go, it is not wise 


Neither of the young men could have explained 
why that hurried glance affected them as it did, but 
each felt conscious of a willful desire to oppose the 
Edward suddenly felt that his brother Joved 
Miss Muir, and was bent on removing her from his 
way. Gerald had a vague idea that Miss Muir feared 
to remain on his account, and he longed to show her 
Each felt angry, and each 


and you must let me see you in a safer home before I 


“It strikes me that this will be a particularly safe 
home when your dangerous self is removed,” began 
Coventry, with an aggravating smile of calm su- 
periority. 

“ And / think that I leave a more dangerous person 
than myself behind me, as poor Lucia can testify.” 


“ Be careful what you say, Ned, or I shall be forced 
to remind you that [am master here. Leave Lucia’s 
name out of this disagreeable affair, if you please.” 

« You are master here, but not of me, or my ac- 
tions, and you have no right to expect obedience or 
respect, for you inspire neither. Jean, I asked you 
to go with me secretly; now I ask you openly to 
share my fortune. In my brother’s presence I ask, 
and will have an atiswer.” 

He caught her hand impetuously, with a defiant 
look at Coventry, who still smiled, as ifat boy’s play, 
though his eyes were kindling, and his face changing 
with the still, white wrath which is more terrible 
thanany sudden outburst. Miss Muir looked fright- 
ened; she shrank away from her passionate young 
lover, cast an appealing glance at Gerald, andseemed 
as if she longed to claim his protection, yet dared 
not. 

“ Speak !” cried Edward, desperately. ‘* Don’t look 
to him, tell me truly, with your own lips, do you, can 
you love me, Jean?” 

“T have told you once, why pain me by forcing 
another hard reply,” she said, pitifully, still shrink- 
ing from his grasp, and seeming to appeal to his 
brother. 

“ You wrote a few lines, but I'll not be satisfied 
with that. You shall answer; I’ve seen love in your 
eyes, heard it in your voice, and I know it is hidden 
in your heart. You fear toown it; do not hesitate, 
no one can part us—speak, Jean, and satisfy me.” 
Drawing her hand decidedly away, she went a step 
nearer Coventry, and answered, slowly, distinctly, 
though her lips trembled, and she evidently dreaded 
the effect of her words: 
“J will speak, and speak truly. You have seen 
love in my face; it is in my heart, and I do not hesi- 
tate to own it, cruel as it is to force the truth from 
me, but this love is not for you. Are you satisfied?” 
He looked at her with a despairing glance, and 
stretched his hand towards her, beseechingly; she 
seemed to fear a blow, for suddenly she clung to 
Gerald, with a faint cry. The act, the look of fear, 
the protecting gesture Coventry involuntarily made, 
were too much for Edward, already excited by con- 
flicting passions. Ina paroxysm of blind wrath, he 


never do; don’t icemble so, man, look away and hold 
go,” said Ned, significantly. it steadily.” 


not at the sight, but with the bitter thought that he 
had longed to kill his brother. 


the bare and bloody arm so firmly, steadily, that 
Coventry sighed a sigh of relief, and Doctor Scott fell 
to work with an emphatic nod of approval. 


the servants beware of alarming their mistress, 
Doctor Scott put up his instruments, and Miss Muir 


“T can’t!” Aud poor Ned turned faint and, white, 


“J will hold it;” and a slender, white hand lifted 


It was soon over, and while Edward ran in to bid 


used salts, water and wine so skillfully, that Gerald 
was able to walk to his room, leaning on the old man, 
while the girl supported the wounded arm, as no 
sling could be made on the spot. As he entered the 
chamber, Coventry turned, put out his left hand, 
and with much feeling in his fine eyes, said, simply: 
“ Miss Muir, I thank you.” ; 

The color came up beautifully in her pale cheeks. 
as she pressed the hand, and without a word, vanish- 
ed from the room. Lucia and the housekeeper came 
bustling in, and there was no lack of attendance on 
the invalid. Hesoon wearied of it, and sent them 
allaway but Ned, who remorsefully haunted the 
chamber, looking like a comely young Cain, and feel- 
ing like an outcast. 

“ Come here, lad, and tell me all about it. I was 
wrong to be domineering; forgive me, and believe 
that I care for your hhappiness more sincerely than 
for my own.” 

These frank and friendly words healed the breach 
between the two brothers, and completely conquered 
Ned. Gladly did he relate his love-passages, for no 
young lover ever tires of that amusement if he has a 
sympathizing auditor, and Gerald was sympathetic 
now. Foran hour did he lie listening patiently to 
the history of the growth of his brother’s passion. 
Emotion gave the narrator eloqnence,and Jean Muir’s 
character was painted in glowing colors. All her 
u pected kind to those about her was dwelt 
upon; all her faithful care, her sisterly interest in 
Bella, her gentle attentions to their mother, her 
sweet forbearance with Lucia, who plainly showed 
her dislike, and most of all, her friendly counsel, 
sympathy and regard for Ned himself. 

“She would makea manof me. Sheputsstrength 
and courage into me as no one else can. She is unlike 
any girl I ever saw; there’s no sentimentality about 
her; she is wise, and kind, and sweet. She says 
what she means, looks you straight in the eye, and is 
as true assteel. I’ve trie! her, 1 know her, and—ah, 
Gerald, [ love her so!” 

Here the poor lad leaned his face into his hands, 








caught up a large pruning-knite left there by the 
gardener, and would have dealt his brother a fatal 
blow had he not warded it off with his arm. The 
stroke fell, and another might have followed, had not 
Miss Muir with unexpected courage and strength 
wrested the knife from Edward, and flung it into the 
little pond near by. Coventry dropped down upon 
the seat, for the blood poured from a deep wound in 
his arm, showing by its rapid flow that an artery had 
been severed. Edward stood aghast, for with the 
blow his fury passed, leaving him overwhelmed with 
remorse and shame. Gerald looked up at him, smil- 
ed faintly, and said, with no sign of reproach or 
anger: 

“Never mind, Ned, forgive and forget. Lend me 
a hand to the house, and don’t disturb any one. It’s 
not much, I dare say.” But his lips whitened as he 
-spoke, and his strength failed him. Edward sprang 
to support him, and Miss Muir, forgetting her ter- 
rors, proved herself a girl of uncommon skill and 
courage. 

“Quick! lay him down. Give me your handker- 
chief, and bring some water,” she said, in a tone of 
quiet command. Poor Ned obeyed and watched her 
with breathless suspense, while she tied the hand- 
kerehief tightly round the arm, thrust the handle of 
his riding-whip underneath, and pressed it firmly 
above the severed artery to stop the dangerous flow 
of blood, 

“ Doctor Scott is with your mother, I think. Goand 
bring him here,” was the next order; and Edward 
darted away, thankful todo anything to case the 
terror which possessed him. He was gone some min- 
utes, and while they waited, Coventry watched the 
girl as she knelt beside him, bathing his face with 
one hand while with the other she held the bandage 
tirmly in its place. She was pale, but quite steady 
and self- possessed, and her eyes shone with a strange 
briilianey, as she looked down at him. Once, meet- 
ing his look of grateful wonder, she smiled a re- 
assuring smile that made her lovely, and said, in a 
soft, sweet tone uever used to him before: 

‘“ Be quiet, there is no danger, 1 wiilstay by you 
tiil help comes.” 

Help did come speedily, and the doctor’s first words 
were: 

** Who improvised that tourniquet?” 

* She did,” murmured Coventry. 


osity in his face. 


I run for bandages, and salts, and wine.” 


Ned, and the wound examined. 





other satirical. 



































* Yes, thank Heaven, that is possible, for men.” 





showed it in a different way, one being violent, the 


“You are right, Jean, this is not the place fur you; 


that way, while 1 tie the artery. 


“Then you may thank her for saving your life. By 
Jove! it was capitally done;” and the old doctor 
looked at the girl with as much admiration as curi- 


“Never wind that, see to the wound, please, while 


“‘ Fortunately I have my case of instruments with | 
me,” said the doctor, spreaiing on the bench a long | leave it till he came in the morning, and I shall only 
array of tiny, glittering implements of torture. | do harm if I try.” 
“Now, Mr. Ned, come bere, and hold the arm in | “ But I tell you it’s too tight, my arm is swelling. 
Hey! that will | and the painis intense. It can’t be right to leave it 


and sighed a sigh that made his brother's heart ache. 
“Upon my soul, Ned, I feel for you; and if there 
| was no obstacle on her part, I’d do my best for you. 
She loves Sydney, and so there is nothing for it but 
| to bear your fate like a man.” 
“Are you sure about Sydney? May it not be some 
one else?” and Ned eyed his brother with a sus- 
picious look. 
Coventry told him all he knew and surmised con- 
cerning his friend, not forgetting the letter. Edward 
mused a moment, then seemed relieved, and said, 
frankly: 
‘* 1’n glad it’s Sydney and not you; I can bear it 
better.” 
“Me!” ejaculated Gerald, with a laugh. 
“ Yes, you; I’ve been tormented lately with a 
fear that you cared for her, or rather, she for you.” 
“You jealous young fool! We never see or speak 
to ene another scarcely, so how could we get up a 
tender interest?” 
‘What do you lounge about on that terrace for, 
ever) evening? And why dcesshe get fluttered when 
your shadow begins tv come and go?” demanded 
Edward. 
‘“‘ J like the music, and don’t care for the society of 
the singer, that’s why I walk there. The fluttering 
is all your imagination; Miss Muir isn’t a woman to 
be fluttered by a man’s shadow.” And Coventry 
glanced at his useless arm. 
“Thank you for that, and for not saying ‘little 
Muir,’ as you generally do. Perhaps it was my im- 
agination; but she never makes fun of you now, and 
so I fancied she might have lost ber heart to the 
‘ young master ;’ women often do, you know.” 
“ She used to ridicule me, did she?” asked Coven- 
try, taking no notice of the latter part of his brother’s 
| speech, which was quite true, nevertheless. 
“ Not exactly, she was too well-bred for that; but 
sometimes when Bella and I joked about you, she’d 
say something so odd or witty, that is was irresisti- 
ble. You're used to being laughed at, so you don’t 
mind, I know, just among ourselves.” 
“ Not I, laugh away as much as you like,” said 
Gerald. But he did mind, and wanted exceedingly 
to know what Miss Muir had said, yet was too proud 
toask. He turned restlessly, and uttered a sigh of 
pain. 
“Tm talking too much; it’s bad for you. Doctor 
Scott said you must be quiet. Now go to sleep, if 
you can.” : 
Eaward left the bedside, but not the room, for he 
would let no one take his place. Coventry tried to 





“Jf the bandage was loosened a bit, it would ease 
| Ned?” 


««] dare not touch it. The doctor gave orders to 


sleep, found it impossible, and after a restless hour, } 

Miss Muir was gone as she spoke, so fleetly that | called his brother back. 
it was in vain to call her back, or catch her. During | 
her brief absence, the story was told by repentant | my arm, and then I could sleep. Can you do it, 
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light was shining in between the curtains, his hand | Bella of it, knew that she believed him with his 
lay alone on the coverlet, and his fair-haired en- | mother, and smiled to himself, as he stole after her. 


too tight. Common sense will tell you that,” said 
Coventry, impatiently. ‘ 

*T’ll call Mrs. Morris; she will understand what’s 
best to be done.” And Edward moved towards the 
door, looking anxious. 

“Not she, she’ll only make a stir, and torment me 
with her chatter. I'll bear it as long as I can, and 
perhaps Doctor Scott will come to-night; he said he 
would, if possible. Go to your dinner, Ned, I can 
ring for Neal if I need anything. I shall sleepif 1’m 
alone, perhaps.” 

E:dward reluctantly obeyed, and his brother was 
left to himself. Little rest did he find, however, for 
the pain of the wounded arm grew unbearable, and 
taking a sudden resolution, he rang for his servant. 

“Neal, go to Miss Coventry’s study, and if Miss 
Muir is there, ask her to be kind enough to come to 
me. I’m in great pain, and she understands wounds 
better than any one else in the house.” 

With much surprise in his face, the man departed, 
and a few moments after the door noiselessly opened, 
and Miss Muir came in. It had been a very warm 
day, and for the first time she had left off her plain 
black dress. Allin white, with no ornament but her 
fair hair, and a fragrant posy of violets in her belt, 
she looked a different woman from the meek, nun- 
like creature one usually saw about the house. Her 
face was as altered as her dress, for now a soft color 
glowed in her cheeks, her eyes Smil/d shyly, and her 
lips no longer wore the firm look ¢f one who forcibly 
repressed everyemotion. A fresh, gentle and charm- 
ing woman she seemed, and Coventry found the dull 
room suddenly brightened by her presence, Going 
straight to him, she said, simply, and with a happy, 
helpful look very comforting to see: 

“T’m glad you sent for me; what can I do for 
you?” 

He told her, and before the complaint was ended, 
she began loosening the bandages with the decision 
of one who understood what was to be done, and had 
faith in herself. 

“Ah, that’s relief, that’s comfort!” ejaculated 
Coventry, as the last tight fold fell away. ‘Ned was 
afraid I should bleed to death if he touched me. 
What will the doctor say to us?” 

“T neither know nor care. I shall say to him that 
heis a bad surgeon to bind it so closely, and not leave 
orders to have it untied if necessary. Now I shall 
make it easy, and put you to sleep, for that is what 
you need. Shall I? May 1?” 

“TI wish you would, if you can.” ‘ 

And while she deftly re-arranged the bandages, the 
young man watched her curiously. Presently he 
asked: 

“How came you to know so much about these 
things?” ‘ 

‘In the hospital where I was ill, I saw much that 
interested me, and when I got better, I used to sing 
to the patients sometimes.” 

“Do you mean to sing to me?” he asked, in the 
submissive tone men unconsciously adopt when ill 
and in a woman’s care. 

“If you like it better than reading aloud in a 
dreamy tone,” she answered, as she tied the last knot. 

“Ido, much better,” he said, decidedly. 

You are feverish; I shall wet your forehead, and 
then you will be quite comfortable.” She moved 
about the room in the quiet way which made it 
a pleasure to watch her, and having mingled a little 
cologne with water, bathed his face as unconcerned- 
ly as if he had been a child. Her proceedings not 
only comforted but amused Coventry, who mentally 
contrasted her with the stout, beer-drinking matron 
who had ruled over him in his last illness. 

“A clever, kindly little woman,” he thought, and 
felt quite at his ease, she was so perfectly easy herself. 

“There, now you look more like yourself,” she said, 
with an approving nod as she finished, and smoothed 
the dark locks off his forehead with a cool, soft hand. 
Then seating herself in a large chair near by, she 
began to sing, while tidily rolling up the fresh ban- 
dages which had been left for the morning. Coven- 
try lay watching her by the dim light that burned 
in the room, and she sung on as easily as a bird, a 
dreamy, low-toned lullaby, which soothed the listener 
like a spell. Presently looking up to see the effect of 
her song, she found the young man wide awake, and 
regarding her with a curious mixture of pleasure, 
interest and admiration. 

“Shut your eyes, Mr. Coventry,” she said, with a 
reproving shake of the head, and an odd little smile. 

He laughed, and obeyed, but could not resist an 
occasional covert glance from under his lashes at the 
slender white figure in the great velvet chair. She 
saw him, and frowned. 

“ You are very disobedient; why wont you sleep?” 

“IT can’t, I want to listen ; 1’m fond of nightingales.” 

“Then I shall sing no more, but try something 
that has never failed yet. Give me your hand, 
please.” 

Much amazed, he gave it, and taking it in both her 
small ones, she sat down behind the curtain, and 
remained as mute and motionless as a statue. Cov- 
entry smiled to himself at first, and wondered which 
would tire first. But soon a subtle warmth seemed 
to steal from the soft palms that enclosed his own, 
his heart beat quicker, his breath grew unequal, and 
a thousand fancies danced through his brain. He 
sighed, and said, dreamily, as he turned his tace to- 
ward her: 

“T like this.” And in the act of speaking, seemed 
to sink into a soft cloud which encompassed him 
about with an atmosphere of perfect repose. More 
than this he could not remember, for sleep, deep and 








chantress was gone. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A DISCOVERY. 


For several days Coventry was confined to his 
room, much against his will, though every one did 
their best to lighten his irksome captivity. His 
mother petted him, Bella sang, Lucia read, Edward 
was devoted, and all the household, with one excep- 
tion, were eager to serve the young master. Jean 
Muir never came near him, and Jean Muir alone 
seemed to possess the power of amusing him. He 
soon tired of the others, wanted something new; 
recalled the piquant character of the girl, and took a 
fancy into his head that she would lighten his ennui. 
After some hesitation, he carelessly spoke of her to 
Bella, but nothing came of it, for Bella only said Jean 
was well, and very busy doing something lovely to 
surprise mamma with. Edward complained that he 
never saw her, and Lucia ignored her existence alto- 
gether. The only intelligence the invalid received 
was from the gossip of two housemaids over their 
work in the next room. -From them he Jearned that 
the governess had been “scolded ” by Miss Beaufort 
for going to Mr. Coventry’s room; that she had taken 
it very sweetly, and kept herself carefully out of the 
way of both young gentlemen, though it was plain to 
see that Mr. Ned was dying for her. 

Mr. Gerald amused himself by thinking over this 
gossip, and quite annoyed his sister by his absence of 
mind. 

“ Gerald, do ‘you know Ned’s commission has 
come ?”’ 

“ Very interesting; read on, Bella,” 

* You stupid boy! you don’t know a word I say;” 
and she put down the book to repeat her news. 

*“T’m glad of it; now we must get him oft as soon 
as possible— that is, I suppose he will want to be off 
as soon as possible.” And Coventry woke up from his 
reverie. 

You needn’t check yourself, I know all about it. 
I think Ned was very foolish, and that Miss Muir has 
behaved beautifully. It’s quite impossible, of course, 
but I wish it wasn’t, 1 do so like to watch lovers. 
You and Lucia are so cold you are not a bit inter- 
esting.” 

** You'll do me a favor if you’ll stop all that non- 
sense about Lucia and me. We are not lovers, and 
never shall be, I fancy; at all events, 1’m tired of the 
thing, and wish you and mamma would let it drop, 
for the present, at least.” 

“O Gerald, you know mamma has set her heart 
upon it, that papa desired it, and poor Lucia loves 
you so much. How can you speak of dropping what 
will make us all so happy?” 

“Tt wont make me happy, and I take the liberty 
of thinking that this is of some importance. I’m not 
bound in any way, and don’t intend to be till I am 
ready. Now. we'll talk about Ned.” 

Much grieved and surprised, Bella obeyed, and 
devoted herself to Edward, who very wisely submit- 
ted to his fate, and prepared to leave home for some 
months. For a week the house was in a state of ex- 
citement about his departure, and every one but Jean 
was busied for him. She was scarcely seen; every 
morning she gave Bella her lessons, every afternoon 
drove out with Mrs. Coventry, and nearly every even- 


found his wish granted, without exactly knowing 
how it had been done. 

The day Edward left, he came down from bidding 
his mother good-by, looking very pale, for he had 
lingered in his sister’s little room with Miss Muir, as 
long as he dared. 

* Good-by, dear, be kind to Jean,” he whispered, 
as he kissed his sister. 

“T will, 1 will,” returned Bella, with tearful eyes. 
* Take care of mamma, and remember, Lucia,’ he 
said again, as he touched his cousin’s beautiful 
cheek. 

** Fear nothing, I will keep them apart,” she whis- 
pered back, and Coventry heard it. 

Edward offered his hand to his brother, saying, 
significantly, as he looked him in theeye: 

“I trust you, Gerald.” 

* You may, Ned.” 

Then he went, and Coventry tired himself with 
wondering what Lucia meant. A few days later he 
understood. , 
* Now Ned is gone, little Muir will appear,I fancy,” 
he said to himself; but ‘ little Muir ” did not appear, 
and seemed to shun him more carefully than she had 
done her lover. If he went to the drawing-room in 
the evening hoping for music, Lucia alone was there. 
If he tapped at Bella’s coor, there was always a pause 
before she opened it, and no sign of Jean appeared 
though her voice had been audible when he knocked. 
If he went to the library, a hasty rustle and the 
sound of tlying feet betrayed that the room was de- 
serted at his approach. In the garden Miss Muir 
never failed to avoid him, and if by chance they met 
in hall or breakfast-room, she passed him with down- 
cast eyes, and the briefest, coldest greetirg. All this 
annoyed him intensely, and the more she eluded 
hiw, the more he desired to see her, from a spirit of 
opposition, he said, nothing more. It iretted, and 
yet it entertained him, and he found a lazy sort of 
pleasure in thwarting the girl’s little manauvres. 
His patience gave out, at last, and he resolved to 
know what was the meaning of this peculiar conduct. 
Having locked and taken away the key of one door 
in the library, he waited tili Miss Muir went in to get 





dreamless, fell upon him, and when he woke, day- 


a book for his uncle. He had heard her speak to 


ing went up to the Hall to read to Sir John, who |. 


She was standing in a chair, reaching up, and he had 
time to see a slender waist, a pretty foot, before he 
spoke. 

“Can I help you, Miss Muir?” 

She started, dropped several books, and turned 
scarlet, as she said, hurriedly: 

“Thank you, no; I can get the steps.” 

‘“My long arm will be less trouble; I’ve got but 
one, and that is tired of being idle, so it is very much 
at your service. What will you have?” 

‘‘I—I—you startled me so I’ve forgotten.” And 
Jean laughed, nervously, as she looked about her as 
if planning to escape. 

“I beg your pardon, wait till you remember, and 
let me thank you for the enchanted sleep you gave 
me ten days ago. I’ve had no chance yet, you’ve 
shunned me 80 pertinaciously.” 

* Indeed I try not to be rade, but—” She checked 
herself, and turned her face away, adding, with an 
accent of pain in her voice, ‘it is not my fault, Mr. 
Coventry, I only obey orders.” 

“Whose orders?” he demanded, still standing so 
that she could not escape. 

“Don’t ask; it is one who has a right to command 
where you are concerned. Be sure that it is kindly 
meant, though it may seem folly to us. Nay, don’t 
be angry, laugh at it, as 1 do, and let me run away, 
please.” 

She turned, and looked down at him with tears in 
her eyes, a smile on her lips, and an expression half- 
sad, half-arch, which was altogether charming. The 
frown passed from his face, but he still looked grave 
and said, decidedly: 

“No one has a right to command in this house but 
my mother or myself. Was it she who bade you 
avoid me as if I-was a madman or a pest?” 

“Ah, don’t ask. I promised not to tell, and you 
would not have me break my word, I know.” And 
still smiling, she regarded him with a look of merry 
malice which made any other reply unnecessary. “ It 
was Lucia,” he thought, and distiked his cousin in- 
tensely, just then. Miss Muir moved as if to step 
down; he detained her, saying earnestly, yet with a 
smile: 

* Do you consider me the master here?” 

‘Yes ;” and to the word she gave a sweet, submis- 
sive intonation which made it expressive of the re- 
spect, regard and confidence which men find pleas- 
antest when women feel and show it. Unconsciously 
his face softened, and he looked up at her with a dif- 
ferent glance from any he had ever given her before. 

“Well, then, will you consent to obey me if I am 
not tyrannical or unr ble in my d ds?” 

“Dil try.” 

“Good! now frankly, I want to say that all this 
sort of thing is very disagreeable to me. It annoys 
me to be a restraint upon any one’s liberty or com- 
fort, and I beg you will go and come as freely as you 
like, and not mind Lucia’s absurdities. She means 
well, but hasn’t a particle of penetration or tact. 
Will you promise this?” 

“ No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is better as it is, perhaps.” 

“ But you called it folly just now.” 

“Yes, it seems so, and yet—’’ She paused, looking 
both confused and distressed. 

Coventry lost patience, and said, hastily: 

‘You women are such enigmas I never expect to 
understand you! Well, I’ve done my best to make 
you comfortable, but if you prefer to lead this sort of 
lite, I beg you will do so.” 

‘I don’t preter it; it is hateful tome. I like to be 
myself, to have my liberty, and the confidence of 
those about me; but I cannot think it kind to disturb 
the peace of any one, and so I try to obey. I’ve 
promised Bella to remain; but I will go rather than 
have another scene with Miss Beaufort or with 
you.” 

Miss Muir had burst out impetuously, and stood 
there with a sudden fire in her eyes, sudden warmth 
and spirit in her face and voice that amazed Cov- 
entry. She was angry, hurt and haughty, and the 
change only made her more attractive, for not a trace 
of her former meek self remained. Coventry was 
electrified, and still more surprised when she added, 
imperiously, with a gesture as if to put him aside: 





‘‘Hand me that book, and move away. I wish to 
go.” 

He obeyed, even offered his hand, but she refused 
it, stepped lightly down, and went to the door. 
There she turned, and with the same indignant voice, 
the same kindling eyes and glowing cheeks, she said, 
rapidly: 

“I know I have no right to speak in this way; I 
restrain myself as long as I can, but when I can bear 
no more, my true self breaks loose, and I dety every- 
thing. Iam tired of being a cold, calm machine; it 
is impossible with an ardent nature like mine, and 1 
shall try no longer. I cannot help it if people love 
me; I don’t want their love, I only ask to be left in 
peace, and why I am tormented so I cannot see. I’ve 
neither beauty, money nor rank, yet every foolish 
boy mistakes my frank interest for something warm- 
er, and makes me miserables It is my misfortune; 
think of me what you will, but beware of me in time, 
for against my will I may do you harm.” 

Almost fiercely she had spoken, and with a warn- 
ing gesture she hurried from the room, leaving the 
young man feeling as if a sudden thunder-gust had 
swept through the house. For several minutes he 
sat in the chair she left, thinking deeply; suddenly 
he rose, went to his sister, and said, in his usual tone 








‘Bella, didn’t I hear Ned ask you to be kind to 
Miss Muir?” 

‘Yes, and I try to be, but she is so odd, lately.” 

“Odd! how do you mean?” 

“Why she is either as calm and cold as a statue, 
or restless and queer; she cries at night, I know, and 
sighs sadly when she thinks I don’t hear. Some- 
thing is the matter.” s 

‘She trets for Ned, perhaps,” began Coventry. 

“O dear, no; it’s a great relief to her that he is 
gone. I’m afraid that she likes some one very much, 
and some one don’t like her, Can it be Mr. Sydney?” 

“She calied him a ‘titled fool’ once, but perhaps 
that didn’t mean anything. Did you ever ask her 
about him?” said Coventry, feeling rather ashamed 
of his curiosity, yet unable to resist the temptation 
of questioning unsuspecting Bella. 

“Yes, but she only looked at me in her tragical 
way, and said, so pitifully, ‘My little friend, I hope 
you will never have to pass through the scenes I’ve 
passed through, but keep your peace unbroken all 
your life.’ After that, I dared say no more. I’m 
very fond of her, I want to make her happy, but [ 
don’t know ::2w. Can you propose anything?” 

“I was going to propose that you make her come 
among us more, now Ned is gone. It must be dull 
for her, moping about alone. I’m sure it is for me, 
She is an entertaining little person, and I enjoy her 
music very much. It’s good for mamma to have 
gay evenings: so you bestir yourself, and see what 
you can do for the general good of the family.” 

“That’s all very charming, and I’ve proposed it 
more than once, but Lucia spoils all my plans. She 
is afraid you’ll tollow Ned’s example, and that is so 
silly.” ‘ 

‘* Lucia is a— no, I wont say fool, because she has 
sense enough when she chooses; bat I wish you’d 
just settle things with mamma, and then Lucia can 
do nothing but submit,” said Gerald, angrily. 

“T’ll try, but she goes up to read to uncle you know, 
and since he has had the gout, she stays later, so I 
see little of herin the evening. There she goes now; 
I think she will captivate the old one as well as the 
young one, she is so devoted.” 

Coventry looked after her slender black figure, 
just vanishing through the great gate, and an un- 
comfortable fancy took possession of him, born of 
Bella’s careless words. He sauntered away, and 
after eluding his cousin, who seemed looking for 
him, he turned toward the Hall, saying to himself: 

“I will see what is going on up here. Such things 
have happened; uncle is the simplest soul alive, and 
if the girl is ambitious, she can do what she will with 
him.” 

Here a servant came running after him, and gave 
him a letter, which he thrust into his pocket without 
examining it. When he reached the Hall, he went 
quietly to his uncle’s study. The door was ajar, and 
looking in, he saw a scene of tranquil comfort, very 
pleasant to watch. Sir John leaned in his easy- 
chair, with one foot on a cushion; he was dressed 
with his usual care, and in spite of the gout, looked 
like a handsome, well-preserved old gentleman. He 
was smiling as he listened, and his eyes rested com- 
placently on Jean Muir, who sat near him reading 
in her musical voice, while the sunshine glittered on 
her bair and the soft rose of her cheek. She read 
well, yet Coventry thought her heart was not in her 
task, for once when she paused, while Sir John spoke 
her eyes had an absent expression, and she leaned 
her head upon her band, with an air of patient 
weariness. 

“Poor girl! I did her great injustice; she has no 
thought of captivating the old man, but amuses him 
from simple kindness. She is tired. I'll put an end 
to her task;”” and Coventry entered without knock- 
ing. 

Sir John received him with an air of polite resigna- 
tion, Miss Muir with a perfectly expressionless face. 
‘*Mother’s love, and how are you to-day, sir?” 
“Comfortable, but dull; so L want you to bring the 
girls over this evening, to amuse the old gentleman. 
Mrs. King has got out the antique costumes and 
trumpery, as I promised Bella she should have thei, 
and to-night we are to have a merry-making, as we 
used to do when Ned waas here.” 

“Very well, sir, 1’ll bring them; we've all been 
out of sorts since the lad left, and a little jollity will 
do us good. Are you going back, Miss Muir?” asked 
Coventry. 

“No, I shall keep her to give me my tea, and get 
things ready. Don’t read any more, my dear, but go 
and amuse yourself with the pictures, or whatever 
you like,” said Sir John; and like a dutiful daughter 
she obeyed, as if glad to get away. 

“That’s a very charming girl, Gerald,” began Sir 
John, as she left the room. “I’m much interested 
in her, both on her own account, and on her 
mother’s.’’ 

‘* Her mother’s! what do you know of her mother?” 
asked Coventry, much surprised. 

“Her mother was Lady Grace Howard, who ran 
away with a poor Scotch minister twenty years ago. 
The family cast her off, and she lived and died so 
obscurely that very little is known of her except that 
she left an orphan girl at some small French Pension. 
This is the girl, and a fine girl, too. I’m surprised 
that you did not know this.” 

So am I, but it islike her not to tell, she is a 
strange, proud creature. Lady Howard’s daugliter! 
Upon my word that is a discovery ;” and Coventry felt 
bis interest in his sister’s governess muuch increased 
by this fact; for, like all well-born Englishmen, he 
valued rank and gentle blood even more than he 
cared to own. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE GIRL DID IT. 
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UNION 





but she has a brave spirit, and will make her way 
anywhere,” said Sir John, admiringly. 

“Did Ned know this?” asked Gerald, suddenly. 
“No, she only told me yesterday. I was looking in 
the Peerage, and chanced to speak of the Howards; 
she forgot herself, and called Lady Grace her mother. 
Then I got the whole story, for the lonely little thing 
was glad to make a confidant of some one.” 

“That accounts for her rejection of Sydney and 
Ned; she knows she is their equal, and will not 
snatth at the rank which is hers by right. No, she’s 
not mercenary or ambitious.” 

“What do you say?” asked Sir John, for Cov- 
entry had spoken more to himself than to his uncle. 
‘1 wonder if Lady Sydney was aware of this?” was 
all Gerald’s answer. 

“No, Jean said she did not wish to be pitied, and 
so told nothing to the mother. I think the son knew, 
but that was a delicate point, and I asked no ques- 
tions.” 

“1 shall write to him as soon as I discover his ad- 
dress. We have been so intimate I can venture to 
make a few inquiries-about Miss Muir, and prove the 
truth of her story.” 

“Do you mean to say that you doubt it?” de- 
manded Sir John, angrily. 

“TI beg your pardon, uncle, but I must confess I 
have an instinctive distrust of that young person. 
1t is unjust, I dare say, yet I cannot banish it.” 
Don’t annoy me by expressing it, if you please. 
I have some penetration and experience, and I re- 
spect and pity Miss Muir, heartily. This dislike of 
yours may be the cause of her late melancholy, hey, 
Gerald?” And Sir John looked suspiciously at his 
nephew. 

Anxious to avert the rising storm, Coventry said, 
hastily, as he turned away: 

“T’ve neither time nor inclination to discuss the 
matter now, sir, but will be careful not to offend again. 
I'll take your message to Bella, so good-by fur an 
hour, uncle.” 

And Coventry went his way through the park, 
thinking within himself: : 

“ Thedear old gentleman is getting fascinated, like 
poor Ned. How the deuce does the girl doit? Lady 
Howard’s daughter, yet never told us; 1 don’t un- 
derstand that.” 





CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE GIRL DID IT. 


AT home he found a party of young friends, who 
hailed with delight the prospect of a revel at the 
Hall. An hour later, the blithe company trooped 
into the great saloon, where preparations had already 
been made for a dramatié evening. 

Good Sir John was in his element, for he was never 
so happy as when his house was full of young people. 
Several persons were chosen, and in a few moments 
the curtains were withdrawn from the first of these 
impromptu tableaux. A swarthy, darkly-bearded 
man lay asleep on a tiger skin, in the shadow of a 
tent. Oriental arms and drapery surrounded him; 
an antique silver lamp burned dimly on a table 
where fruit lay heaped in costly dishes, and wine 
shone redly in half-emptied goblets. Bending over 
the sleeper, was a woman, robed with barbaric splen- 
dor. One hand turned back the embroidered sleeve 
from the arm which held a scimetar; one slender 
foot in a scarlet sandal was visible under the white 
tunic; her purple mantle swept down from snowy 
shoulders; fillets of gold bound her hair, and jewels 
shone on neck and arms. She was looking over her 
shoulder towards the entrance of the tent, with a 
steady yet stealthy look, so effective that for a mo- 
ment the spectators held their breath, as if they also 
heard a passing fuotstep. 

“Who is it?” whispered Lucia; for the face was 
new to ber. 

“Jean Muir,” answered Coventry, with an ab- 
sorbed look. . 

“ Impossible! she is small and fair,” began Lucia, 
but a hasty ‘“ Hush, let me look!” from her cousin 
silenced her. 

Impossible as it seemed, he was right, neverth ess ; 
for Jean Muir it was. She had darkened her skin, 
painted her eyebrows, disposed some wild black locks 


expression into her eyes that they darkened and 
dilated till they were as fierce as any Southern eyes 
that ever flashed. Hatred, the deepest and bitterest, 
was written on her sternly beautiful face, courage 
glowed in her glance, power spoke in the nervous 
grip of the slender hand that held the weapon, and 
the indomitable will of the woman was expressed— 
even the firm pressure of the little foot half hidden 
in the tiger skin. 

“QO, isn’t she splendid?” cried Bella, under her 
breath. 

“She looks as if she’d use her sword well when 
the time comes,” said some one, admiringly. 

“Good-night to Holofernes; his fate is certain,” 
added another. 

“ He is the image of Sydney, with that beard on.” 

** Doesn’t she look as if she really hated him?” 

** Perhaps she does.” 

Coventry uttered the last exclamation, for the two 
which preceded it suggested an explanation of the 
marvellous change in Jean. It was not all art; the 
intense detestatiun mingled with a savage joy that 
the object of her hatred was in her power was too 
perfect to be feigned, and having the key to a part 
of ber story, Coventry felt as if he caught a glimpse 
ofthe truth. It was but a glimpse, however, for the 
curtain dropped before he had half analyzed the sig- 
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ever ber fair hair, and thrown such an intensity of 


“ Horrible! I’m glad it’s over,” said Lucia, coldly. 
“Magnificent! encore! encore!” cried Gerald, 


But the scene was over, and no applause could 
recall the actress. Two or three graceful or gay 
pictures followed, but Jean was in none, and each 
lacked the charm which real talent lends to the 
simplest part. 

“Coventry, you are wanted,” called a voice; and 
to every one’s surprise, Coventry went, though here- 
tofore he had always refused to exert himself when 
handsome actors were in demand. 

‘*What part am I to spoil?” he asked, as he en- 
tered the green room, where several excited young 
gentlemen were costuming and attitudinizing. 

“ A fugitive cavalier. Put yourself into this suit, 
and lose no time asking questions. Miss Muir will 
tell you what todo. She is in the tableau, so no one 
will mind you,” said the manager pro tem., throwing 
a rich old suit towards Coventry, and resuming the 
painting of a moustache on his own boyish face. 

A gallant cavalier was the result of Gerald’s hasty 
toilet, and when he appeared before the ladies, a 
general glance of admiration was bestowed upon him. 
“Come along and be placed; Jean is ready on the 
stage.” And Bella ran before him, exclaiming to 
her governess, “ Here he is, quite splendid. Wasn’t 
he good to do it?” 

Miss Muir, in'the charmingly prim and puritanical 
dress of a Roundhead damsel, was arranging some 
shrubs, but turned suddenly and dropped the green 
branch she held, as her eye met the glittering figure 
advancing towards her. 

“You!” she said, with a troubled look, adding 
low, to Bella, “‘ Why did you ask him? I begged you 
not.” 

“He is the only handsome man here, and the best 
actor, if he likes. He wont play usually, so make 
the most of him.” And Bella was off to finish pow- 
dering her hair for “* The Marriage a la mode.” 

“‘I was sent for and I came. Do you prefer some 
other person?” asked Coventry, at a loss to under- 
stand the half-anxious, half-eager expression of the 
face under the little cap. It changed to one of min- 
gled annoyance and resignation, as she said: 

“It is too late. Please kneel here, half behind the 
shrubs; put down your hat, and—allow me—you are 
too elegant for a fugitive.” 

As he knelt before her, she dishevelled his hair, 
pulled his lace collar awry, threw away his gloves 
and sword, and half untied the cloak that hung 
about his shoulders. 

“That is better; your paleness is excellent—nay, 
don’t spoil it. We are to represent the picture which 
hangs in the Hall. I need tell you no more. Now, 
Roundheads, place yourselves, and then ring up the 
curtain.” 

With a smile, Coventry obeyed her; for the picture 
was of two lovers, the young cavalier kneeling, with 
his arm round the waist of the girl, who tries to hide 
him with her little mantle, and presses his head to 
her bosom in an ecstasy of fear, as she glances back 
at the approaching pursuers. Jean hesitated an 
instant, and shrank a little as his hand touched her; 
she blushed deeply, and her eyes fell before his. 
Then, as the bell rang, she threw herself into her 
part with sudden spirit. One arm half covered him 
with her cloak, the other pillowed his head on the 
muslin kerchief folded over her bosom, and she 
looked backward with such terror in her eyes that 
more than one chivalrous young spectator longed to 
hurry to the rescue. It lasted but a moment; yet 
in that moment Coventry experienced another new 
sensation. Many women had smiled on him, but he 
had remained heart-whole, covul and careless, quite 
unconscious of the power which a woman possesses 
and knows how to use, for the weal or woe of man. 
Now, as he knelt there with a soft arm about him, a 
slender waist yielding to his touch, and a maiden 
heart throbbing against his cheek, for the first time 
in his lite he felt the indescribable spell of woman- 
hood, and looked the ardent lover to perfection. 
Just as his face assumed this pew and most becoming 
aspect, the curtain dropped, and clamorous encores 
recalled him to the fact that Miss Muir was trying to 
escape from his hold, which had grown painful in its 
unconscious pressure. He sprang up, half bewil- 
dered, and looking as he had never looked before. 

“Again! again!” called Sir John. And the young 
men who played the Roundheads, eager to share in 
the applause, begged for a repetition in new attitudes. 

“A rustle has betrayed you, we have fired and 
shot the brave girl, and she lies dying, you know. 
That will be effective; try it, Miss Muir,” said one. 
And with a long breath, Jean complied. 

The curtain went up, showing the lover still on his 
knees, unmindful of the captors who clutched him 
by the shoulder, for at his feet the girl lay dying. 
Her head was on his breast, now, her eyes looked 
full into his, no longer wild with fear, but eloquent 
with the love which even death could not conquer. 
The power of those tender eyes thrilled Coventry 
with a etrange delight, and set his heart beating as 
rapidly as hers had done. She felt his hands trem- 
ble, saw the color flash into his cheek, knew that she 
had touched him, at last, and when she rose it was 
with a sense of triumph which she found it hard to 
conceal. Others thought it fine acting; Coventry 
tried to believe so; but Lucia set her teeth, and, as 
the curtain fell on that second picture, she left her 
place to hurry bebind the scenes, bent on putting an 
end to such dangerous play. Several actors were 
complimenting the mimic lovers. Jean took it 
merrily, but Coventry, in spite of himself, betrayed 





As Lucia appeared, his manner changed to its 
usual indifference; but he could not quench the un- 
wonted fire of his eyes, nor keep all trace of emotion 
out of his face, and she saw this with a sharp pang. 

«1 have come to offer my help; you must be tired, 
Miss Muir. Can I relieve you?” said Lucia, hastily. 


“Yes, thank you. I shall be very glad to leave 
the rest to you, and enjoy them from the front.” 

So, with a sweet smile, Jean tripped away, and, to 
Lucia’s dismay, Coventry followed. 

« T want you, Gerald; please stay,” she cried. 

“ve done my part—no more tragedy for me 
to-night.” And he was gone, before she could en- 
treat or command. 

There was no help for it; she must stay and do her 
duty, or expose her jealousy to the quick eyes about 
her. Foratime she bore it; but the sight of her 
cousin leaning over the chair she had left, and chat- 
ting with the governess, who now filled it, grew un- 
bearable, and she despatched a little girl with a 
message to Miss Muir. 

“Please, Miss Beaufort wants you for Queen Bess, 
as you are the only lady with red hair. Will you 
come?” whispered the child, quite unconscious of 
any hidden sting in her words. 

“Yes, dear, willingly; though I’m not stately 
enough for her majesty, nor handsome enough,” said 
Jean, rising with an untroubled face, though she 
resented the feminine insult. 

“Do you want an Essex? I’m all dressed for it,” 
said Coventry, following to the door with a wistful 
look. 

“No, Miss Beaufort said you were not to come. 
She doesn’t want you both together,” said the child, 
decidedly. 

Jean gave him a significant look, shrugged her 
shoulders, and went away smiling her odd smile, 
while Coventry paced up and down the hall, in a 
curious state of unrest, which made him forgetful of 
everything till the young people came gayly out to 
supper. 

“Come, bonny Prince Charlie, take me down, and 
play the lover as charmingly as you did an hour ago. 
I never thought you had so much warmth in you,” 
said Bella, taking his arm and drawing him on 
against his will. 

* Don’t be foolish, child. Where is—Lucia?” 
Why he checked Jean’s name on his lips and sub- 
stituted another’s, he could not tell; but a sudden 
shyness in speaking of her possessed him, and though 
he saw her nowhere, he would not ask for her. His 
cousin came down looking lovely in a classical cos- 
tume; but Gerald scarcely saw her, and, when the 
merriment was at its height, he slipped away to 
discover what had become of Miss Muir. 

Alone in the deserted drawing-room he found her, 
and paused to watch her a moment before he spoke; 
for something in her attitude and face struck him. 
She was leaning wearily back in the great chair 
which. had served for a throne; her royal robes were 
still unchanged, though the crown was off and all 
her fair hair hung about her shoulders. Excitement 
and exertion made her brilliant, the rich dress be- 
came her wonderfully, and an air of luxurious indo- 
lence changed the meek g»verness into a charming 
woman. She leaned on the velvet cushions as if she 
were used to such support; she played with the 
jewels which had crowned her as carelessly as if she 
were born to wear them: her attitude was full of 
negligent grace, and the expression of her face half- 
proud, half-pensive, as if her thoughts were bitter- 
sweet. 

“One would know she was wéll-born to see her 
now. Poor girl, what a burden a life of dependence 
must be to aspirit like hers! I wonder what she is 
thinking of so intently.” And Coventry indulged in 
another look before he spoke. 

* Shall 1 bring you some supper, Miss Muir?” 

“Supper!” she ejaculated, with a start. ‘“ Who 
thinks of one’s body when one’s soul is—” Sh 
stopped there, knit her brows and laughed faintly as 
she added, “No, thank you; I want nothing but 
advice, and that I dare not ask of any one.” 

“ Why not?” 

* Because I have no right.” 

‘‘Every one has a right to ask help, especially the 
weak of the strong. Canl help you? Believe me, I 
most heartily offer my poor services.” 

“ Ah, you forget! this dress, the borrowed splendor 
of these jewels, the freeddm of this gay evening, the 
romance of the part you played, all blind you to the 
| reality. For a moment I cease to be a servant, and 
| for a moment you treat me as an equal.” 

It was true; be had forgotten. That soft, reproach- 
ful glance touched him, his distrust melted under 
the new charm, and he answered with real feeling in 
voice and face: 

“treat you as an equal because you are one; and 
when I offer help, it is not to my sister’s governess, 
alone, but to Lady Howard’s daughter.” 

* Who told you that?” she demanded, sitting erect. 

“My uncle. Do not reproach him, it shall go no 
further, if you forbid it. Are you sorry that I know 
it?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I will not be pitied!” And her eyes 
flashed as she male a half defiant gesture. 

“Then, if 1 may not pity the hard fate which has 
befallen an innocent life, may I admire the courage 
which meets adverse fortune so bravely, and conquers 
the world by winning the respect and regard of all 
who see and honor it?” 

Miss Muir averted her face, put up her hand, and 
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gratified vanity. 


answered, hastily: 


the only barrier now left between us. Be cold to me 
as before; forget what I am, and let me go on my 
way, unknown, unpitied and unloved!” 

Her voice faltered and failed as the last word was 
uttered, and she bent her face upon her hand. 
Something jarred upon Coventry in this speech, and 
moved him to say, almost rudely: 

“You need have no fears forme. Lucia will tell 
you what an iceberg I am.” 

“Then Lucia would tell me wrong. I have the 
fatal power of reading character; 1 know you better 
than she does, and I see—” There she stopped 
abruptly. 

‘© What? Tell me, and prove your skill,” he said, 
eagerly. 

Turning, she fixed her eyes on him with a pen- 
etrating power that made him shrink, as she said, 
slowly: 

« Under the ice I see fire, and warn you to beware 
lest it prove a volcano.” 

For a moment he sat dumb, wondering at the in- 
sight of the girl; for she was the first to discover the 
hidden warmth of a nature too proud to confess its 
tender impulses, or the ambitions that slept till some 
potent voice awoke them. The blunt, almost stern 
manner in which she warned him away from her 
only made her more attractive; for there was no 
conceit or arrogance in it, only a foreboding fear em- 
boldened by past suffering, to be frank. Suddenly 
he spoke impetuously : 

“You are right! I am not what I seem, and my 
indolent indifference is but the mask under which I 
conceal my real self. I could be as passionate, as 
energetic and aspiring as Ned, if I had any aim in 
life. I have none, and so 1 am what-you once called 
me, a thing to pity and despise.” 

“T never said that!” cried Jean, indignantly. 


shall be the last.” 

“No, Ono! 1am too much honored by your con- 

fidence; but is it wise, is it loyal to tell me your hopes 
and aims? Has not Miss Beaufort the first right to 
be your confidant?” 
Coventry drew back, looking intensely annoyed, 
for the name recalled much that he would gladly 
have forgotten in the novel excitement of the hour. 
Lucia’s love, Edward’s parting words, his own reserve 
so strangely thrown aside, so difficult to resume. 
What he would have said was checked by the sight 
of a half-open letter which fell from Jean’s dress as 
she moved away. Mechanically he took it up to 
return it, and as he did 80, he recognized Sydney’s 
handwriting. Jean snatched it from him, turning 
pale to the lips, as she cried: 

“Did you read it? What did you see? Tell me, 
tell me, on your honor!” 

“On my honor, I saw nothing but this single sen- 
tence, ‘ By the love I bear you, believe what I say.’ 
No more, as lam a gentleman. I know the hand, [ 
guess the purport of the letter, and as a friend of 
Sydney, I earnestly desire to help you, if I can. Is 
this the matter upon which you want advice?” 

ria Yes.” 

4 “Then let me give it?” 

“You cannot, without knowing all, and it is so 
liard to tell!” 

«Let me guess it, and spare you the pain of telling. 
May 1?” And Coventry waited eagerly for her 
reply, for the spell was still upon him. 

Holding the letter fast, she beckoned him to follow, 
and glided befure him to a secluded little nook, half- 
boudoir, half-conservatory. There she paused, stood 
an instant as if in doubt, then looked up at him with 
confiding eyes, and said, decidedly: 

“J will.do it; for, strange as it may seem, you are 
the only person to whom I can speak. You know 
Sydney, you have discovered that I am an equal, you 
have offered your help. I accept it; but O, do not 
think me unwomanly! Remember how alone I am, 
how young, and how much I rely upon your sincer- 
ity, your sympathy!” 

“Speak freely; I am indeed your friend.” And 
Coventry sat down beside her, forgetful of everything 
but the soft-eyed girl who confided in him so entirely. 

Speaking rapidly, Jean went on: 

“You know that Sydney loved me, that I refused 
him and went away; but you do not know that his 
importunities nearly drove me wild, that he threat- 
ened to rob me of my only treasure, my good name, 
and that, in desperation, I tried to kill myself. Yes, 
mad, wicked as it was, I did long to end the Jife 
which was, at best, a burden, and under bis persecu- 
tion had become a torment. You are shocked, yet 
what I say is the living truth. Lady Sydney will 
confirm it, the nurses at the hospital will confess that 
it was not a fever which brought me there; and here, 
though the external wound is healed, my heart still 
aches and burns with the shame and indignation 
which only a proud woman can feel.” 

She paused, and sat with kindling eyes, glowing 
cheeks, and both hands pressed to her heaving bosom, 
as if the old insult roused her spirit anew. Coventry 
said not a word, for surprise, anger, incredulity and 
admiration mingled so confusedly in his mind that 
he forgot to speak, and Jean went on: 

“That wild act of mine convinced him of my in- 
domitable dislike. He went away, and I believed 
that this stormy love of his would be cured by ab- 
sence. It is not, and I live in «aly fear of fresh 








“No, no, not that! Do not be kind; it destroys 


entreaties, renewed persecution. His mother prom- 


“Not in those words, perhaps; but you looked it 
and thought it, though you phrased it more mildly. 
I deserved it, but I shall deserve it no longer. I am’ 
beginning to wake from my disgraceful idleness, and 
long for some work that shall make a man of me 
Why do you go? I annoy you with my confeaioni| 
Pardon me. They are the first lever made; they 
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ised not to betray where I had gone; but he found “Faint-hearted knight! you should have stayed 
me out and wrote tome. The letter I asked you to 
take to La‘ly Sydney was a reply to his, imploring 


him to leave mein peace. You failed to deliver it, 
and I was glad, for I thought silence might quench 
hope. Allin vain; this isa more passionate appeal 
than ever, and he vows he will never desist from his 
endeavors till I give another man the right to protect 
me. I can do this—I am sorely tempted to do it, but 
I rebel against the cruelty. I love my freedom, I 
have no wish to marry at this man’s bidding. What 
can I do? how can I free myself? Be my friend, 
and help me!” 

Tears streamed down her cheeks, sobs choked her 
words, and she clasped her hands imploringly as she 
turned towards the young man in all the abandon- 
ment of sorrow, fear and supplication. Coventry 
found it hard to meet those eloquent eyes and answer 
calmly; for he had no experience in such scenes, and 
knew not how to play his part. “It is this absurd 
dress and that romantic nonsense which makes me 
fee] so unlike myself,” he thought, quite unconscious 
of the dangerous power which the dusky room, the 
midsummer warmth and fragrance, the memory of 
the “romantic nonsense,” and, most of all, the pres- 
ence of a beautiful, afflicted woman, had over him. 
His usual self-possession deserted him, and he could 
only echo the words which had made the strongest 
impression upon him: 

“You can do this, you are tempted to doit. Is 
Ned the man who can protect you?” 

“*No,” was the soft reply. 

“ Who then?” 

“Do not ask me. A good and honorable man; one 
who loves me well, and would devote his life to me; 
one whom once it would have been happiness to 
marry, but now—” 

There her voice ended in a sigh, and all her fair 
hair fell down about her face, hiding it in a shining 
veil. 

““Why not now? This is a sure and speedy way of 

ding your distress. Is it impossible?” 

1 spite cf himself, Gerald leaned nearer, took one 
of the little hands in his, and pressed it as he spoke, 
urgently, coimpassionately, nay, almost tenderly. 
From behind the veil came a heavy sigh, and the 
brief answer, ‘‘ It is impossible.” 

“Why, Jean?” 

She flung her hair back with a sudden gesture, 
drew away her hand, and answered, almost fiercely: 

“Because I do not love him! Why do you torment 
me with such questions? I tell you I am in asore 
strait, and cannot see my way. Shall I deceive the 
good man, and secure peace at the price of liberty 
and truth? or shall I defy Sydney, and lead a life of 
dread? If he menaced my lite, I should not fear; 
but he menaces that which is dearer than lite—my 
good name. A look, a word can tarnish it; a scorn- 
ful smile, a signiticant shrug can do me more harm 
than any blow; for Lam a woman—friendless, poor, 
and at the mercy of his tongue. Ah, better to have 
died, and so have been saved the bitter pain that has 
come now!” 

Sbe sprang up, clasped her hands over her head, 
and paced despairingly through the little room, not 
weeping, but wearing an expression more tragical 
than tears. Still fieling as if he had suddenly 
stepped into a romance, yet finding a keen pleasure 
in the part assigned him, Coventry threw himself 
into it with spirit, and heartily did his best to console 
the poor girl who needed help so much. Gving to 
her, be said as impetuously as Ned ever did: 

“Miss Muir—nay, I will say Jean, if that will 
comfort you—listen, and rest assured that no harm 
shall touch you, if 1 can ward it off. You are need- 
lessly alarmed; indignant you may well be, but, 
upon my lite, I think you wreng Sydney. He is 
violent, L know, but he is too honorable a man to in- 
jure you by a light word, an unjust act. He did but 
threaten, hoping to soften you. Let me see him, or 
write to him. He is my friend; he will listeh to me. 
Of that I ar sure.” 

“Be sure of nothing. When a man like Sydney 
loves and is thwarted in his love, nothing can control 
his headstrong will. Promise me you will not see 
nor write to him. Much as I fear and despise him, I 
will submit, rather than any harm should befall you 
—or your brother. You promise me, Mr. Coventry?” 

Tle hesitated; she clung to his arm with unfeigned 
solicitude in her eager, pleading face, and he could 
not resist it. : 

“T promise; but in return you must promise to let 
me give what help I can; and, Jean, never say 
again that you are friendless.” 

“You are so kind! God bless you for it. But I 
dare not accept your friendship; she will not permit 
it, and [ have no right to mar her peace.” 

“Who will not permit it?” he demanded, hotly. 

“Miss Beaufort.” 

* Nang Miss Beaufort!” exclaimed Coventry, with 
such energy that Jean broke into a musical laugh, 
despite her trouble. He jvined in it, and, for an in- 
stant they stvod louking at one another as if the last 
barrier were duwn, and they were friends indeed. 
Jean paused suddenly, with the smile on her lips, 
the tears still on her cheek, and made a warning 
gesture. He listened; the sound of feet mingled 
with calls and laughter, proved that they were missed 
and sought. 

“That laugh betrayed us. Stay and meet them, I 
cannot.” And Jean darted out upon the lawn. 
Coventry followed; for the thought of confronting so 
many e}es, 80 Many questions, daunted him, and he 
fled like a coward. , The sound of Jean’s flying fvot- 
steps guided him, and he overtook her just as she 
paused behind a rose thicket to take breath. 





ment, as the gay pursuers rapidly drew nearer. 


pered Jean, as they cowered behind the roses. 


shoulders and fair locks, 


Jean, as the noises died away. 
* Do not tell her,” whispered Coventry. 


face so near her own, with an artless glance. 
“Can you not guess why?” 


laughed at.” 


pain you without that. I am your friend, now, and 
I do my best to prove it.” 

“So kind, so kind! How can I thank you?” mur- 
mured Jean. And she involuntarily nestled closer 
under the cloak that sheltered both. Neither spoke 


two hearts was heard. To drown the sound, Coven- 
try said, softly: 

“ Are you frightened?” 

‘‘No, I like it,” she answered, as softly; then 
added, abruptly, “But why do we hide? there is 
nothing to fear. It is late. I must go. You are 
kneeling on my train. Please rise.” 

“Why in such haste? This flight and search only 
adds to the charm of the evening. I’ll not get up 
yet. Will you have a rose, Jean?” 

“No, I will not. Let me go, Mr. Coventry, I in- 
sist. There has been enough of this fully. You 
forget yourself.” 

She spoke imperiously, flung off the cloak, and 
put him from her. He rose at once, saying, like one 
waking suddenly from a pleasant dream: 

“T do indeed forget myself.” 

Here the sound of voices broke on them, nearer 
than before. Pointing to a covered walk that led to 
the house, he said, in his usually cool, calm tone: 
“@» in that way; I will cover your retreat.” And 
turning, he went to meet the merry hunters. 

Half an hour later, when the party broke up, 
Miss Muir joined them in her usual quiet dress, look- 
ing paler, meeker and sadder than usual. Coventry 
saw this, though he neither looked at her nor ad- 
dressed her. Lncia saw it, also, and was glad that 
the dangerous girl had fallen back into her proper 
place, again, for she had suffered much that night. 
She appropriated her cousin’s arm as they went 
through the park, but he was in one of his taciturn 
moods, and all her attempts at conversation were in 
vain. Miss Muir walked alone, singing softly to 
herself as she followed in the dusk. Was Gerald so 
silent because he listened to that fitful song? Lucia 
thought so, and felt her dislike rapidly deepening to 
hatred. 

When the young friends were gone, and the family 
were exchanging good-nights among themselves, 
Jean was surprised by Coventry’s offering his hand, 
for he had never done it before, and whispering, as 
he held it, though Lucia watched him all the while: 
“T have not given my advice, yet.” 

“ Thanks, I no lopger need it. Ihave decided for 
myself.” 

‘* May I ask how?” 

“To brave my enemy.” 

“Good! but what decided you so suddenly?” 
“The finding of a friend.” And with a grateful 
glance, she was gone. 

[TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





ELOPEMENT OF A BRIDE. 
An amusing scene was Jately enacted in Cirences- 
ter, England, the chief performer being a Mrs. B ‘ 
from the neighborhood of Redditch, who arrived in 
the town with her newly-marricd husband. The 
quarters chosen were at an inn, not a long way from 
Dyer street. Everything seemed to go on “as merry 
as a marriage bell,” the husband calling his wife his 
dear viola adorata, The married couple were ac- 
companied by the bridesmaid and “ father in church,” 
who were on the eve of returning to Tewkesbury, 
after having seen the newly-married couple off to 
London. The delighted husband was so pleased with 
his young wife’s charms that during their stay at 
Cirencester he made several purchases out of the 
money he was fovlish enough to obtain by the sale of 
some houses in the neighborhood of Redditch. Tues- 
day evening was tixed upon for the start, and dinner 
for the four was prepared at three o’clock, at which 
they were seated, when, shortly aiter that, a stranger 
arrived at the inn, and seated himself in a chair by 
the fire. Alas, the scene! It appears that some 
vears ago the stranger was the first love of Mrs. 
B—., and immediately she saw the gentleman she 
rose from her seat, shovk him by the hand, and in- 
vited him to partake of dinner. The invitation was 
accepted. At tiis juncture Mr. B. left the table, 
and ‘called out his wife. Sue followed, and shortly 
again resuiued her seat. The husband went out for 
a walk, to console his feelings, and on his return he 
found that the two had fled, the lady-love not forget- 
ting to take his purse, containing some £33. He 
immediately searched the town, but to no effect; his 
viola tricolor (or “ heart’s ease ") had duped him. On 
Wednesday he left fur Stroud, taking with him the 











bridesmaid and * father in church.” 
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and covered my retreat. Hark! they are coming! 
Hide! hide!” she panted, half in fear, half in merri- 


“Kneel down; the moon is coming out, and the 
glitter of your embroidery will betray you,” whis- 


“Your arms and hair will betray you. ‘Come 
under my plaiddie,’ as the song says.” And Coven- 
try tried to make his velvet cloak cover the white 

‘“We are acting our parts in reality, now. How 
Bella will enjoy the thing when I tell her!” said 


“And why not?” she asked, looking up into the 


“Ah, you are so proud you cannot bear to be 


“It is not that. It is because I do not want you to 
be annoyed by silly tongues; you have enough to 


for a moment, and in the silence the rapid beating of 





MISLAID. 


BY ESTITER 8 KENNETH. 

“LAKE, where are my scissors?” asked Mrs. 
D’ Lacy. 

A young girl raised a pair of eyes clear as a forest 
spring, gray and beautiful, from her book. 

“T don’t know, Maud,” she answered. It was the 
third time that her sister had lost those scissors dur- 
ing the short afternoon. : 

“O, here they are, in the stand drawer, just where 
I put them half an hourago,” exclaimed Mrs. D'Lacy. 
“It’s awful to have such a memory as mine.” 

Lake shut up her book. 

Maud, what would you do?” 

“ About what?” biting off a thread. 

“ John Allen.” 

“ Why, haven’t you settled that matter yet? Marry 
him.” 

“No, I don’t intend to do that, but—” 

“Then you have decided?” 

“I decided instantly, Maud. All I want to know 
now is, whether I’d better see him or send my refusal 
by note.” 

“Don’t do either, Lake. I tell you you are a fool- 
ish girl. John Allen is too good a man to be re- 
jected.” 

‘** He is one of the best men in the world.” 

Lake took up her book again. 

“I wish you would be reasonable.” 

* You think I am not.” 

“T think you are throwing away the best chance 
you will ever have in your life.” 

But Mrs. D'Lacy said no more than this, and Lake 
made her decision alone—to send her rejection of 
John Allen by letter. The epistle ran as follows: 


“(My KIND FRIEND :—Before you receive this I am 
sure you will have discovered that you have madea 
mistake in regard to your feelings forme. I never 
thought of loving you except as a good elder brother, 
and the circumstances of a little illness and low spirits 
on my part have made you mistake the impulse of 
your own kind heart. It is simply this, and nothing 
more, that caused you to ask me to marry you, last 
night. It would be a great mistake for both of us, 
for me to marry my brother, and for you to marry 
your sister, LAKE REDDING.” 


She wrote the note that evening, and sent it the 
following morning. Then she went out for a walk. 

A little ill and low-spirited she bad been for a 
month. The illness was caused by nights spent in 
wearisome crying—the low spirits—well, Lake knew 
better then any one else what caused them. Her 
head ached and she needed the fresh air, and so came 
out. 

The morning light lay blue in the tracks upon the 
snow. She listened to the sound of the crust break- 
ing under her swift feet. All else was still in the 
tields. A flock of snow-birds twittered around her 
when she came to the bars. A spray of purple me- 
zereon blossomed over the stone wall. It all seemed 
dreadfully dull and commonplace to Lake, though 
she did stop and examine the mezereon alittle. A 
sudden step crushed the snow more decidedly than 
she had done. * 

“Good morning,” said a voice. She turned and 
looked at Walt Westgate with @ sudden startled red 
in her face, and he nodded airily, laughing at the 
wide eyes and carnation color. ; 

“Well, Lake, do you think I’m a ghost?” 

“No. I—I thought—you were at Lennox.” 

“No indeed; I have been home a week. Are you 
going to the festival to-night, Lake?” 

“1 do not know.” 

“T want to see you there. Go, if you can.” 

He took up the worsted cord of her sontag and 
swung the scarlet tasse) to and fro. 

“ | leave the village again in a few days,” he added. 

“Yes,” murmured Luke, believing that she under- 
stood him, 

** Festivals are a bore, but this one will serve me a 
purpose, and I have promised to take my sisters. 
They have new silks,” with a significant nod. 
“ Good-by—I am going to mect 4 man at the tavern.” 

He put his gloved hands on her shoulders. Befure 
she could draw a breath, he had kissed her, and gone. 

How red her cheek and how light her heart as she 
turned to go home. All her sister’s boisterous boys 
rushed out to meet her from the garden, crying to 
know what she had brought them from the village, 
and it did not discompose her. 

“IT did not go to the village, children. But here 
are some pennics and you can go yourselves to-mor- 
row. Here, Aubrey, Bert, Loring.” 

She emptied the loose change of her port-monniae 
among them and ran lightly into the house. 

The dress of crimson merino which she wore on 
the fullowing evening was very becoming to her. It 
made the clear neutral eyes clearer, and the rippling 
dark hair darker. The olive cheek was pale, but 
the mobile lips red as rubies, and the hand which 
threw aside her wraps in the lobby of the church 
trembled a iittle. She took her brother’s arm and 
entered the hall. 

The whole Episcopal society of the village was 
present. She made the first round of the room con- 
tidently and happily, the next with a more earnestly 
observant eye, the third in anxious surprise, the 
fourth in bitter disappointment. Walt Westgate was 
not there, and it was very late; his sisters were 
present. with another escort. All the pleasant so- 
ciality suddenly grew a dreadful bore to Lake. She 





did not even see Nellie Westgate’s new silk. Sho 
told her brother that she did not wish for supper, and 
he might take her home as early as he liked. The 
good man was greatly given to his book, and took 
advantage of this permission to retire half an hour 
after his entrance. 

Mrs. D’Lacy, at home, was waiting for her sister. 

“One of those school committee have been here, 
Lake, and if you want that situation at South Point 
you must take it to-morrow. The teacher has gone.” 

“Certainly I want it; 1 will pack to-night!” ex- 
claimed Like, 

““ Who was at the festival? Here is your book, my 
dear,” to her husband who was searching the library 
shelves. : 

“Nobody,” answered Lake, 

“ Weren’t the Westgates there?” 

** Kate and Mollie.” 

* Who was with them?” 

“Doctor Montgomery.” 

“He is paying court to Mollie, isn’t he?” 

**T don’t{know.” P 

Lake could not talk any longer. She ran up to her 
room and locked herself in. The next morning at 
eight o’clock she went to South Point to teach school. 

South Point was a barren little place on the sea- 
shore, nor could she see the sea from it,for it lay, blue 
and broken, beyond the sandhills. What wonder 
that, after three months’ wearisome, hopeless, aim- 
less sojourn there, when John Allen found her out 
and assured her he had made no mistake, she 
promised to become his wife. He was very kind, and 
she was weary struggling with life. It was the old 
story. 

It was spring when she came back to Lennox. 
Mrs. D’Lacy was more than gratitied—she was de- 
lighted. 

“So you have come to your senses at last, Lake? 
Well, I must say I am glad. If you ever find a better 
tuan than John Allen I'll help you get a divorce. 
Now which had you rather have tor a wedding dress, 
silk gr white? Or had you rather be married in your 
travelling dress?” 

**T don’t care,” said Lake. 

“There, that’s just like you. Now it will all fall 
on me to see that you are respectably married.” 

John Allen was very kind. If sbe married him to 
rest and be taken care of, she would surely get what 
she sought—that she knew. And so far she was not 
sorry that she had promised to become his wife. 

The wedding was to take place in June. The tields 
were red with ripe strawberries, and the white tet- 
locks of Lake’s pony were stained crfinson all the 
time. Allen bought her the pony. She rode him 
hard, felt the summer breeze blow in her dark face, 
and said she was happy. 

The wedding day came. The ceremony was com- 
pleted without interruption. Lake Redding became 
John Allen’s wife. She was married in white. The 
dress was beautiful, looped up with myrtle vines; 
nothing contined the dark waves of her hair but a 
spray of the same glossy leaves. But this costume 
was not suitable to travel in, and Lake was going to 
New York. Her sister went to her chamber with her 
to assist in donning the travelling-dress; Lake stood 
as if in a dream. 

“Good gracious, Lake, do hurry! The carriage 
will be here in halt an hour—the cars start at eleven. 
What are you thinking of?” And Mrs. D’Lacy turn- 
ed her sister around and began taking off her gar- 
ments somewhat energetically. There was «a sound 
of tearing lace, and Lake turned away. 

“IT wonder if I put mother’s letters in my trunks. 
I must see.” 

To her sister’s despair, she opened a drawer in an 
old chest of drawers and commenced rummaging 
among the papers. 

*O Lake—” 

“Maud, what is this?” suddenly and sharply. 
The girl held in her hand a sealed letter directed to 
herself. 

“There! upon my word!—it’s that note that came 
the day you went to South Point. 1 laid it away to 
send to you and forgot where I put it—and before I 
found time to hunt it up, I’d forgotten all about it. 
It isn’t of any consequence, is it? I thought it was 
from some of the girls.” 

The frank, firm penmanship, the clear seal “ W, 
W.” was never a girl’s. Standing there in her white 
bridal robes, wh:le her husband waited for her below, 
Lake tcre open the letter and read it. 


“My DEAR CHILD:—Don’t be angry with me, but 
I could not go to the festival last night. Letters came 
that I had to reply to immiediately, and mail before 
starting west this morning. I cannot see you at all 
before going away, and I can only tell you bastily and 
imperfectly here how I love you. I ought to have 
told you betore, for you have been all the world to 
me for months. God bless you! Write mea word of 
reply. I will answer trom New York. Yours ever, 

“WALTER WESIGATE.” 

Ashy pale, wild-eyed, despairing, the girl stood 
holding the sheet for a moment. Then her sister 
aroused her witha sharp exclamation, and she turned 
and Tooked at her. That look Maud D'Lacy never 
forgot. But Mrs. Allen quietly tinished her toilet 
and went down to her husband, so Maud never knew 
it to be any serious matter that that letter was mis- 
laid. 





On a very wet day in the west of Svotland, an En- 
glish traveller inquired peevishly of a native whether 
it always rained in that country. ‘ No, it sumetimes 





suows,” replied the Highlander, dryly. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Emperor nnd the Straggler. 


BY AN OLD OFFICER. 


Ir was a dreadfully cold season that winter of 
1854-55, which the allies spent in the trenches before 
Sebastopol. The troops suffered greatly from the 
inclement weather, and from exposure when on duty, 
and the hospitals were soon filled with the sick. The 
English were especial martyrs to the hardships of the 
siege, for their government had not provided for 
them as liberally as had that of the French for its 
troops. The Emperor Napoleon ILI. was the friend 
of the soldier, and, with all the cares and temptations 
of his high position, never furgot to see that the brave 
men who were upholding the honor of France ina 
distant land were as comtortable as he could make 
them. When the New Year came, he sent from his 
private stores presents of wine, brandy and tobacco 
to the army, and a liberal allowance, at that. 

The French had a merry time when these presents 
came, and, with their usual frank generosity, shared 
their ‘ good things” with their English allies, whose 
government had not been so thoughtful for them. 
Many litt!e social gatherings were held in the Gallic 
quarters, and many warm friendships were formed 
and cemented between the companions in arms, 
thanks to the emperor’s kindness. 

There was in the French army an old, gray-headed 
general of division, who had spent bis whole life in 
the service, and who had fought his way up from the 
ranks. No man in the whole army was more popular 
than General Dampierre, and the troops of his own 
division loved him even better than they did Canro- 
bert himself. He was a genial, kind-hearted old 
man, and very fond of company. He gave many 
dinners and suppers at his quarters, and always had 
some of the English officers present. Some of these 
entertainments it was my fortune to attend, and I 
shall always look back to*them with delight, as the 
pleasantest of all the hours I spent befure Sebastopol. 
I owed my good luck to the fact that I was on the 
staft of General Sir De Lacey Evans, of the English 
army, who was a warm friend of General Dampierre, 
and not to any merit of my own. 

Well, to cut these explanations short, a few days 
after New Year, my commander said to me, during 
the afternoon, that he was going over to the French 
camp to dine with General Dampierre, and that I 
was invited. He wanted me to hurry up my prepar- 
ations, and ride over with him. I was soon ready, 
and in a couple of hours we were seated in the cosey 
quarters of the French ge.eral, where we found half 
a dozen officers of the Gallic army. General Evans 
was a favorite with our allies, and we met with a 
warm reception. 

Tue dinner passed off pleasantly, and as we sat 
arcund the table over our wine, General Dampierre 
proposed the first toast: 

“The Emperor Napoleon the Third, to whose gen- 
“erosity we owe this excellent Bordeaux.” 

“Youare fortunate in having such an emperor,” 
said General Evans, after we had resumed our seats, 
for we had drained our glasses standing. ‘I wish 
we had him.” 

“ Yes,” said our host. ‘ He’s a trump, as you Eng- 
lish say, and we den’t care to lose him. All of us 
have cause to love the Napuleons, and none greater 
cause than | have.” 

“That reminds me,’ said General Bosquet, who 
was present, his grim face relaxed into a social glow, 
‘that you promised us an account of your first meet- 
ing with the great Napoleon. I now claim the ful- 
tilment of your promise, Dampierre.” 

“ Ma foi!” said our host, smiling, “it might have 
been my last meeting with him, and doubtless would 
have been, had he been less noble. Well, it was in 
the year 1813, and the French army was on its mem- 
orable visit to Russia, to encounter, for aught | know, 
sume of the very men who are holding that city over 
there against us now. I was a stripling then—a 
there lad of eighteen—and I was in the ranks. It was 
my first campaign, and I was, in the true sense of 
the word, a raw recruit. My father, a brave old 
grenadier—Heaven rest his soul !—wasin the Imperial 
Guard, and a better soldier was not to be found in 
thearmy. 

“ We were on the advance to Moscow, and had not 
yet learned what fearful trials were in store for us, 
and how few of our mighty host we were to carry 
back over the frontier. We were full of hope, and I 
was among the gayest of the gay. I was fond of wo- 
men in those days. Ah! you laugh, g-ntlemen. 
Well, it is a pardonable weakness, and 1 shared it to 
a larger degree than usual. I rarely missed an op- 
portunity to flirt with the girls in the villages along 
our route, where they were friendly enough to per- 
mit it. lt was all well enough at first, but as we 
went on into the enemy’s country, the orders became 
positive that no one was to leave his command with- 
out permission trom his colonel. All stragglers were 
to be shot by the patrols, or, if arrested, to be execut- 
ed without court-martial. It wasaharsh regulation, 

but it was necessary for the good of the army. 

“We had gotten very far into the country of the 
enemy, when we halled tur a few days ata pretty 
little village, expecting the Russians to attack us, 
Of course at such a time it was madness in any one to 

think of looking atter women; yet I was silly enough 
todoso. 1 fuund a lovely young girl in the village 
about a mile from my camp, and in a few hours I 
managed tu learn from her that a visit from me 
would not be disagreeable in the least. Fool that I 
was, I determined tu see her that night. L knew it 


up my mind to try it without permission. When 
night came, I marked the exact localities of the sen- 
tries, and under cover of the intense darkness, stole 
out of the camp towards the village. I reached it in 
safety, found my girl, and was enjoying myself very 
much, when I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and a 
jabber of Russians outside the house. In an instant 
I found that a party of Cossacks had made a dash 
into the village, which was held by a slight picket of 
our army. A sharp rattle of fire-arms followed. 
With a bound I sprang through the door, and darted 
off towards my regiment. I could see nothing in the 
darkness save the flashes of the guns in the picket ; 
skirmish; but the long roll of drums, and the blasts 
of the bugles told me that the French camp was 
alarmed, and that the troops were getting under 
arms. I knew I would be missed from my company, 
and that there was no hope of escaping the conse- 
quences of my fully. Still, f resolved to make an ef- 
fort to regain the camp unseen, hoping that I might 
be able to take my place in the ranks before the line 
was formed. In my excitement, however, I missed 
my way, and befure I knew where I was, I was right 
opposite the camp of the Imperial Guard, who had 
now gotten into line. I turned about to retrace my 
steps, but, as I did so, I heard the click of a musket 
lock, and then came the sharp challenge: 

«Who goes there?’ 

‘‘There was no help forit. If I went back Ishould 
be shot by the sentinel, so, with a feeling of despera- 
tion, 1 answered, ‘a friend,’ and was told to advance. 
To my surprise, I found that the sentry was my fath- 
er. His astonishment was equal to my own, and, 
forgetting his character of sentinel, he demanded 
angrily to know why I was skulking beyond the lines 
at such a time, and I explained to him the cause. 
As we were talking, a group of horsemen drew near. 
My father challenged them, and received the coun- 
tersign, and they rode up. 

***Who have you there, sentinel?’ asked the of- 
ficer in advance of the rest. 

“My father glanced at him in surprise, and then 
giving the salute, replied: 

“*Tt is a straggler who has deserted his post, your 
majesty. I have halted him here, and was about to 
call for the guard, when you came up.’ 

“A deserter, eh?’ exclaimed Napoleon, shortly. 
‘A straggler? Shoot him on the spot, sentinel. You 
know my orders.’ , 

‘¢ Sire,’ said my father, impulsively, ‘it is my son.’ 


“¢Your son, grenadier? Why then did you not 
let him pass through the lines quietly, without get- 
ting him into trouble?’ 

“<T belong to the Guard, sire,’ said my father, 
firmly. 

““¢ What! You refuse to shoot your son, and yet’ 
are willing to deliver him to others, who will not 
spare him? How is this?’ 

*¢¢Sire, 1am an old soldier. I was at Arcola, at 
Lodi, at Marengo, and at Austerlitz, and I know how 
to obey orders.’ 

** The emperor then questioned me as to the cause 
of my fully, and I told him frankly the whole truth. 

“©¢ You are a young man,’ be said, sternly, ‘and 
that is much in your favor; but young men must 
learn obedience. Grenadier,’ he added, to my father, 
‘yourson has deserved death. It is your duty to 
shoot him down.’ 

“¢Sire,’ broke in my father, quickly.° 

“<Silence!’ commanded the emperor. ‘A grena- 
dier of the Guard should know how to obey. I my- 
self will give the word of command, and you must do 
your. duty.’ 

“] heard my father groan in anguish. 

“* Ready,’ said Napoleon. My tather’s musket 
clicked sharply. ‘Present.? The gan covered me 
with a deadly aim, and I closed my eyes as I listened 
for the word ‘ fire.’ 

“It did not come, however, and the next moment I 
heard the emperor say, ‘ Recover arms!’ 

‘“‘ My father’s musket fell to the ground, and he 
sank on his knees at the emperor’s feet. Napoleon’s 
voice was very kind and soft now, and a new hope 
sprang up in my heart. 

+*¢ Whatis your name, grenadier?’ asked Napoleon. 

‘¢* Paul Dampierre, sire,’ replied my father, fal- 
teringly. 

“¢]1¢ wasa hard trial, my friend,’ said the emperor, 
kindly, ‘but you have borne it nobly, and have 
proved yourself a true Frenchman and a soldier. 
Have you had the cross yet?’ 

“** Yes, sire,’ the poor man stammered, ‘I won it 
at Austerlitz.’ 

“** Well then, Paul Dampierre, I make you a ser- 
geant. Take back your boy. I pardon him for his 
father’s sake. Teach him his duty, and make a good 
soldier of him. Young man,’ he added, to me, ‘let 
this be a warning to you, and in the future, let noth- 
ing tempt you from your duty.’ 

“The change was so sudden that it made me al- 
most delirious with joy. I stammered out my thanks, 
but could not make myself intelligible. Then, inap- 
propriste as it was at such a place, I swung my cap 
up, and shouted, ‘ Vive’ Empereur” at the top of 


The emperor laughed, and turned to ride away, and 
as he did so, the line of battle caught up the shout, 
and rolled it through the night for miles away. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I learned a lesson that night 
which I have never forgotten. I have tried ever 
since to do my duty, and [I think I may say I owe 
my present position to the kindness of our greatest 


my lungs, and my father joined me right heartily. | 








SocrAL ASSEMBLIES.—Some of the Masonic breth- 
ren contemplate inaugurating social assemblies the 
coming winter, where dancing and pleasant conver- 
sation can be combined. We hope that all the gath- 
erings will be well attended, for the ladies should re- 
ceive some reward forthe many nights on which their 
husbands are absent at “‘ Lodge meetings.” 


we 


MASONIC INSTALLATION. 

We learn from the Barnstable Patriot that last 
week, James Otis Lodge, which has been working for 
the last year under a dispensation from the Grand 
Lodge, was instituted under a charter, conferring all 
the rights and privileges of a Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. The ceremonies of institution were 
performed at three o’clock at the Lodge room by the| 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, Most Worshipful C, 
C. Dame, Grand Master. In the evening at seven 
o’clock the officers of James Otis Lodge were pub- 
licly installed at Agriculiural Hall. The services 
were very interesting, and could not fail to leave a 
favorable impression upon the large company there 
assembled. 

After the public exercises a bountiful collation was 
served in the lower hall, and the festivities of the 
occasion were most pleasantly closed by a ball, and 
when the company separated atalate hour it was 
with the general feeling that this was one of the 
most pleasant gatherings of the kind which had ever 
taken place in.our vicinity. 

We subjoin a list of the officers of James Otis Lodge 
for the ensuing year:—George Marston, W. M.; Eli- 
jah Lewis, 2d, 8. W.; Elisha Jenkins, J. W.; Thomas 
Harris, Treasurer; O. M. Hinckley, Secretary; Free- 
man H. Lothrop, S. D.; Silas H. Murdock, J. D.; 
Rev. S. B. Chase, Chaplain; Otis Hinckley, S. S.; 
William C. Spring, J. S.; George A. King, Marshal; 
Gorham Hallett, T. ‘ 
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SOVEREIGN GRAND INSPECTOR GENERAL. 

The thirty-third degree is called ‘‘ Sovereign Grand 
Inspector General,” and its members constitute the 
“Supreme Council,” which is the chief tribunal of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite. The mem- 
bers of a Supreme Council and the offices they fill 
are as follows :—Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander; Most Illustrious Lieutenant Grand Com- 
mander; Illustrious Grand Treasurer General, H. E.; 
Illustrious Grand Secretary General, H. E.; Illustri- 
ous Grand Chancellor; Illustrious Captain of the Life 
Guards; Illustrious Grand Minister of State; Illus- 
trious Grand Master of Ceremonies; Illustrious Grand 
Marshal. The Lodge is hung with purple drapery, 
which sustains representations of emblems of mor- 
tality. In the east is the dais, having on its rear a 
transparency bearing the sacred name in Hebrew 
characters. In the centre of the chamber is a square 
pedestal, covered with crimson, supporting a Bible, 
upon which a sword is laid across. In the north is 
another pedestal .displaying a skeleton, which holds 
a poignard in the right hand, and the drapery of the 
Order in the left. In the west is a throne, elevated 
on three steps, before which is a triangular altar 
covered with crimson. Over the entrance door is in- 
scribed, in letters of gold, the motto of the Order— 
Deus meumqus jus. The chamber is illuminated by 
eleven: lights, five in the east, two in the south, three 
in the west, and one in the north. The Most Puis- 
sant Sovereign wears a royal robe of crimson satin, 
and on his head a regal crown. The baile of the 
degree is a white sash, four inches broad, edged with 
gold fringe, and suspended from the right shoulder 
to the left hip. At the bottom isa red and white 
rosette, and on the part that covers the breast isa 
triangle of gold, surrounded by rays, within which 
are the figures 33; on each side of the emblem is a 
drawn dagger. The jewel is the black double-headed 
eagle, of silver with a golden beak, and covered with 
an imperial crown in gold, holding in his claws a 
naked sword.—New York Mail- Bag. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
We are more and more convinced every day that 
our Order has grown too rapidly, and that its beauty 
and usefulness are very much impaired by the un- 
worthy conduct of those among us who have a name 
to live, but are dead. The time has now come when 
a check should be put to this excessive increase, and 
efforts should be made to elevate the standard of 
moral and thevlogical qualification. 
Those should be forever kept out of the Order who 
have only selfish views in seeking its membership. 
We have known some men who were the bitterest 
PE 8s of Fr ry, so long as they could make 
capital out of it; but when circumstances changed, 
so they could drive a lucrative trade by jumping to 
the other side of the question, they have done it with 
a facility which would make one beliéve that there 
was no more any such thing as conscience. Free- 
masonry can gain nothing by such acquisitions. It 
has no need of such supports, and will at length cast 
them away with indignation. 

















sovereign. There pow, Bosquet,” added the general, 
smiling as he turned to his hervic comrade, ‘‘ I have 
redeemed my promise, and you now know how I met 





was impossible to procure leave to do so, and I made 


the Emperor Napoleon the First.” 


There is another class of men who will do us no 
good, if allowed to come among us. They are rebel- 
lious, ambitious, fault-tinding, miscbief-making spir- 


| joyment but inastorm. Persons of this description 


do great injury to our Lodges—tbey will either rule 

or (destroy. They love the Order, it may be, but they 

love themselves more; and when the Order no longer 

flatters their foolish pride, they are ready to engage 

in the opposition and denounce it. These men we 

do not want. 

Again, the Order is based upon religious ideas. It 

does not claim to be a religion, but it recognizes and 

accepts reverently all the facts of religion, the sanc- 

tity of the Scriptures, and the everlasting verities of 
Christianity ; consequently it is no place furan infidel. 

The Order is for humanity, for men; and humanity 

is naturally religious, and men yield everywhere to 
the law of worship. Therefore, they who deny God, 
a future life, a divine retribution, having thus cut 
themselves loose from humanity, and sold their birth- 
right as men, cannot, without perjury, juin them- 
selves to us, nor can we without danger receive them. 
Those, and those only, should be admitted who can 
come with generous hearts, and open hands, and kind 
dispositions, and loveful spirits. The selfish, the pro- 
fane, the impious, and the unbelieving, should be 
rejected utterly. It is hoped that those who have a 
real regard for the Order will be watchful of its in- 
terests, and see that no harm come to it by the intro- 
duction of unworthy men. 

An old myth relates, that on a certain time the 
demigod Hercules wished to become a member of one 
of the secret societies of antiquity. He accordingly 
presented himself, and applied in form for initiation. 
His case was referred to a council of wise and virtu- 
ous men, who objected to his admission, on account 
of some crimes which he had committed. Conse- 
quently he was rejected. Their language to him 
was, ‘‘ You are forbidden to enter here; your heart is 
cruel, your hands are stained with crime. Go, repair 
the wrong you have done; repent of your evil doings, 
and then come with pure heart and clean hands, and 
the doors of our mysteries shall be opened to you.” 
After his regeneration, the myth goes on to say, he 
returned, and became a worthy member of the Order. 

Let Fr template this example, and 
profit by it. We should allow no persons, whatever 
be their standing in society, whatever be the dignity 
of their social position—be they great and famous as 
the god Hercules—to becom® members of our Order, 
who have not the qualifications for such a relation- 
ship. 

We should not permit ourselves to be dazzled by 
any outward show whatever, but scrutinize carefully, 
and ascertain whether the applicant for admission to 
our Order has really a heart within his bosom— 
whether he has a soul, and is capable of sympathy. 
If our association is ever ruined, it will be by the 
hands of unprincipled and selfish men, who manage 
to get among us. We have quite enough of this 
class already, and it is time now to commence closing 
the doors against all suspicious persons. The Order 
is now so popular that everybody is rushing toward 
it, and demanding admission, so that we may say, in 
the language of Scripture, “ it suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.”” There is no safety for 
us but by imitating the example of vur ancient breth- 
ren, in the rejection of all the unworthy, without 
fear. Brethren, let us think of this.— National Free- 
mason. 
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TRUTH SHALL CONQUER AT LAST. 
The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot plotting crime, 
Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 


For him the hemlock shall distil; 
Fcr him the axe be bared; 

For him the gibbet shall be built; 
For him the stake prepared. 


Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shatl desecrate his name. 


But truth shall conquer at the last, 
Fcr round and round we run, 
And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 
GREEN. 

Some Lodges of Scotland have adopted the green 
as their distinctive color. Thornhill Lodge changed 
from dark blue to green in 1851. Green is the color 
of. the ribbon and clothing of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, and is there the emblematic color of a 
Knight of the Red Cross (a degree conferred in En- 
campments of Knights Templar), and of a Perfect 
Master (the fitth degree in the Ancient Scottish Rite). 
The Red Cross Knight is by this color reminded that 
truth is a divine attribute, and that, like the green 
bay-tree, it will flourish in perpetual verdure. Blue 
is the color of the clothing of the Grand Lodges of 
England and Ireland. It is suid to be the appropri- 
ate colors of the first three degrees of Ancient Craft 
Masons, emblematic of universal friendship and be- 
nevolence, instructing us that in the minds of Free- 
masons these virtues should be as extensive as the 
blue arch of heaven itselt.— National Freemason. 





SHAD. ‘Ws ON THE WALL.—Some feelings are quite 
untranslatable; no language has yet been found for 
them. They gleam upon us through the dim light of 
fancy; and yet when we bring them close to us, and 
hold them up to the light of reason, they lose their 
beauty all at once; just as glow-worms, which gleam 
with such a spiritual light in the shadows of evening, 
when brought in where cand!es are lighted, are found 





its, who are ever restless, and appear to have uo en- 


only to be worms, like so many others. 
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A ‘FATAL ‘STEP. 


I'm not the sort of man, you know, 
Who sentimentalizes often; 
But this, believe me, was a blow 
Demanding change of air to soften. 
The girl was lovely as a grace; 
Her dress the sweetest ever put on. 
I set my heart upon her face— 
Her dress I only set my foot on. 


It was a silly step to take; 
And half the room was in a titter 
(A fact which merely serves to make 
Remorse additionally bitter). 
Those trains are utterly absurd; 
I wonder why the women wear them. 
They seem designed, upon my word, 
For folks to tread upon and tear them. 


She turned, and gave me such a glance; 

She smiled—but 0, in such a manner! 
Farewell, said I, my only chance 

Of Coote or Godfrey, Strauss or Lanner. 
I think [ blushed—I know I bowed 

And raised my erring patent leather; 
Laid half the blame upon the crowd, 

And half upon the sultry weather. 


I stayed an hour; I talked a bit 

With Guards and people from the city. 
My hearers, when I made a hit, 

Were kind enough to think me witty. 
They little knew, good easy men, 

The pangs that lay beneath my laughter— 
Pangs that were only stifled then 

To sting the more forever after. 


The season's nearly at an end 
(There's joy, at least, in that reflection!) 
A continental tour may tend 
To dull the edge of recollection. 
I might perchance in other climes 
Forget my sense of self-abhorrence; 
Should peace return with better times, 
And clear again the way to Florence. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HAUNTED CHURCH. 
AN OLD SEXTON’S STORY. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 

SucH a commotion as there was in town when 
it came to be fully believed that our church was 
haunted, I never saw in my life before, and hope and 
trust I never may again. It was all that was talked 
about, from one end of the community to the other, 
until at last not a child dared to go to bed alone in 
the dark, and many a grown person was in the same 
predicament. The church you know is surrounded 
on three sides by a large number of evergreens, so 
that even in the brvad daylight it is gloomy and 
solemn in and around it; and since it had got about 
that it was haunted few there were that cared to pass 
it after dark; and even in the daytime people took 
pains to cross to the opposite side of the street so that 
they might be as far frum the ghosts as possible. 

As you can see, itis but a little way from my cottage 
here to the church; yet even the walls can only be 
seen in one spot, and about half of one of the win- 
dows, owing to the evergreens of which I have spoken, 
growing so close about it, and there, perhaps, it was 
little wonder that I saw nothing of the ghosts (there 
were more than one, people said,) until it was noised 
all about the town that strange sights and sounds 
had been seen and heard coming from within at late 
hours in the night or very early in the morning. 

The first word that I heard about the ghosts came 
from my wife. A relative had died in a distant 
town, and I had been summoned there, and found it 
impossible to return for a week. My wife could not 
well accompany me, so when she got a letter that I 
would not be back before a certain day, she went out 
of town on a short visit, coming back in time to open 
the church doors of a Sunday morning; and then it 
was that she learned that there had been terrible 
carryings-on in the church while we had been gone. 
Lights had been seen gleaming out through the ever- 
greens, and sounds had been heard by people that 
were entitled to credit, and one, more daring than the 
rest, had enteréd the yard at the dead hour of mid- 
night, and clambered up to one of the windows, and 
had tumbled back in great affright, at the risk of 
breaking his neck, and hurried away as soon as he 
could, declaring that he had seen a figure dressed in 
a long white robe glide along the church aisle, and 
disappear along the passage way that led down to the 
vaults beneath; and he also maintained that he had 
heard a sound coming up therefrom so strange and 
unearthly that it had trightened him more than the 
object he had seen. 

When my wife heard of it of a Sunday morning, 
from Mrs. Jones, a neighbor, who ran in to tell the 
news, she declared there was nothing in it; that it 
was the invention of an enemy who wanted to cast a 
reproach upon me; that I had always taken so good 
care of the church that there could have been no 
chance for anything of a ghostly nature to have taken 
up its abode therein; but when afterwards she was 
opening the doors, she heard it from the lips of first 
one and then another, until the good woman came to 
think there must be something in it; and when, later 
in the day, the pastor referred to it in the desk, she 
could no longer disbelieve it, though she stoutly 
affirmed that I had not been remiss in my duty, and 
that as soon as I returned I wee dispose of the 
ghost in short order. 

It was on Thursday that I got ‘sidias and befure I 
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of my wife that she had got something of importance | 
on her mind, and in less than half an hour I had 
heard the whole, and a good deal more I expect, from 
her lips and that of Mrs. Jones, who ran in to tell 
me, as she declared, “‘ what she knew about it, as she 
had always been a friend to me, and didn’t want me 
to get into trouble,” just as though I could prevent a 
ghost from taking up its abode in the church if it 
should be so minded. 

After I had heard their story, which, by the way, 
they enjoyed telling, though I think my wife had 
rather Mrs. Jones had kept out and given her the 
chance of telling the whole, I took down the keys of 
the church, that are always hung ina particular spot, 
and went over across the yard, under the evergreens, 
to the porch door. Glancing up at one of the win- 
dows, I saw that the ivy beneath it had been dis- 
placed, torn from the wall where year after year it 
had clung, and that there was a trampled spot on the 
ground beneath. So much of their story was true, 
then; for this must have been the spot where the 
person had clambered up who had heard the sounds 
and seen the white figure in the church. 

Unlocking the door, I passed in and bolted it behind 
me, for I did not care to have some one who might 
have observed my entrance, strolling in. I wanted 
to make a complete examination of every hole and 
corner within, and I wanted to do it alone. I had 
come ghost-hunting, and I was afraid that my game 
would be frightened away if they saw too numerous 
@ party. Every part and parcel of the church I 
searched, going into nearly every pew, to see if any- 
thing were hidden beneath their high sides, into the 
desk, the singers’ seats, and the organ loft, even taking 
a look into the instrument itself. But everything 
was as it should be; nothing was displaced, and I 
came down to the floor of the church, and there 
lighted a lamp I had brought with me, for the pur- 
pose of going down into the vaults beneath, which 
years ago had been used for a burial place, though 
the practice had been long discontinued, as the town 
had increased in size. The one ghost that had been 
seen had apparently disappeared beneath the church, 
as was perfectly proper it should do to keep up its 
ghostly character. 

I had not been into the vaults for some six months, 
the last occasion being that of a stranger who had 
come to me, saying that he wanted to gain informa- 
tion as to the exact time a certain person had been 
buried there some twenty years before. He had gone 
with me to the vaults, found the coffin, with the date 
thereon, which he was in search of, and had departed, 


after giving me a liberal fee; and I remembered of 


his observing, that, to appearances, the vaults were 
rarely opened, to which I had replied in affirmative; 
and to substantiate my words, calling his attention to 
the creaking of the iron door at the end of the passage, 
caused by disuse, and the corroding of the hinges 
from rust. 

Unlocking the door that led into the passage, and 
shielding the light with my hand to prevent its being 
extinguished by the chilling draught of air that came 
rushing out, I descended the steps, and stood before 
the iron door, which, contrary to my expectation, 
unlocked without difficulty, and turned upon its 
hinges without a sound, while I was expecting to 
hear the noise that, in spite of myself, had startled 
me on the occasion of my last visit. 

The shadows caused by the rays of the lamp, 
chasing each other over the piles of tarnished and 
decayed coffins, that lay on either side, looked ghastly 
enough, but apart from this, there was nothing to be 
seen. Everything remained as it had done on the 
occasion of my last visit, except it seemed to me that 
in one place the coffins appeared to be placed differ- 
ently from what I had been accustomed to see them. 
I might, however, be mistaken in this, so seldom had 
my visits been; and at last, satisfied that there was 
nothing out of the way there, I turned to retrace my 
steps. As I did so, I saw something glittering upon 
the floor. I stooped and picked it up, and saw that it 
was a half dollar, bright and untarnished, as though 
it had just come from the mint. How it came there 
I could not conjecture, unless it had been dropped 
there on my previous visit. I had not lost it now, as 
I had none of that denomination about me when I 
camein. Wondering that it should have laid there 
for six months without tarnishing, I placed it in my 
pocket, and thought no more of the circumstance. 

For two days and nights succeeding my visit nothing 
was heard from the ghosts; but on the third nighta 
man who had occasion to pass it at midnight sawa 
light within, and a muftied sound, that seemed to 
come from the earth beneath his feet. He wasaman 
that could be believed, and the whole town was in an 
uproar again when his story came to be known, as it 
soon was by every man, woman and child in the place. 

Our pastor came to me, and said it was my duty to 
sift this mystery to the bottom, as I had the care of 
the church, and that I should devote my whole time 
toit. I told him of what I had done, and hinted that 
I thought that it was as much his duty as mine to 
lay evil spirits that were full of unrest, and ottered to 
watch with him that night in the church; but as he 
was rather a timid man, he would not agree to this, 
though telling me that it was my duty todoso; which 
I did, but to no purpose whatever. The ghosts kept 
out of sight, and the mystery was not solved. 

The next day but one I went into a shup to buy 
some small article that I needed, and tendered the 
half dollar that I had found in payment. The shop- 
keeper bit it a moment, then threw it into the scales. 

“A counterfeit half,” he said, giving it back to me. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“Counterfeit! you must be mistaken,” I said, pay- 





had been in the house a minute I knew by the looks 


ing no attention to his question. 


OoR UNION, 





vty “I am not. 
circulation in the town, and some one has palmed 
this off on you. The police have been trying to get a 
clue for some time, as it is suspected that there is a 
nest of counterfeiters in this town.” 

An idea at that moment entered my head, suggested 
by the words of the shop-keeper. I took up the re- 
jected coin and glanced at it, and my suspicions were 
confirmed, The coin was dated the present year, and 
as it was only May, it could not have been dropped by 
the stranger who with me had visited the vaults six 
months before. Some one unknown to me had entered 
there since that time. Was not here a clue? 

I went at once to the headquarters of the police 
and told my story to the chief, and showed the coin 
that had been pronounced bogus. He listened eagerly 
to my story, and like the shop-keeper, pronounced 
the coin a counterfeit. He told me to say nothing to 
any one, but to go quietly home, and to-night to 
watch again in the church. He had a clue that they 
were going to follow up that night, and if that result- 
ed in nothing, they would accept of mine, and help 
me solve the mystery of the ghosts and the uncanny 
sounds that had been heard. 

By ten o’clock that night I was safely ensconced in 
the church, in a spot in the gallery where I could 
command an unobstructed view of the body of the 
house, and where I would hardly be seen, even by 
the sharp eyes of a ghostly tenant of the place. Did 
they make their appearance that night, they should 

not escape my glance, unless they vanished into thin 

air the moment my presence should be detected. I 

heard the clock striking eleven, and all was still about 
me—+so still, that I could plainly hear the beating of 
my own heart, and the nibbling of a mouse in a pew 

below. Now and then the sighing of the wind through 

the evergreens without came to my ears, awakening 

a spirit of loneliness in spite of my efforts to shake it 

off. 

Another hour went slowly by, and I think that I 

must have fallen into a drowse, when I was suddenly 

awakened by the iron tongue of the bell. I started 

up and rubbed my eyes, and casting a glance down 

upon the floor below me, I saw a sight that caused me 

for a moment to experience a decided sensation of 
alarm. A figure in white, whose robes seemed to 

trail on the floor, was moving along the main aisle in 

the deep gloom that pervaded the place. Slowly it 

went on, and at last disappeared in the direction of 
the passage that led tothe vaults below. It vanished 

while I stood rubbing my eyes, and frozen as it were 

to the spot. 

Shaking off the fear that assailed me, I rose from 

the bench upon which I had been sitting, and took a 
step towards the stairs that led below; but another 
sight arrested my footsteps. Another figure clad in 

white moved along in the steps of the other; but this 

one had a imost unghost-like tread. It walked with 

the sound as that of a heavy person wearing cloth 

slippers, and I even noticed by the scuffling that it 
appeared as though they were down at the heel. Of 
one thing I was assured; it was flesh and blood that 
I had to deal with. 

Standing there, I counted five of these white-robed 

figures, that one after another disappeared in the 
direction that led to the vaults. Then, though I 

waited several minutes, none appeared, and noiseless- 

ly I descended the stairs and moved along in the 

direction they had taken. I had no need to light the 

lamp that I had brought with me, for I knew per- 
fectly every inch of the way, and to have done so 

would have only defeated the object for which I had 
come. As I had expected, the first door leading to 
the vaults was unlocked, and readily yielded to my 
hand. But a few days befure I had locked it, as I 
well remembered, and it seemed hardly probable to 
me that ghosts would require an open door through 
which to pass. Noiselessly I passed down the stone 
steps. The iron door stood open, and through it came 
a faint light, and at the further end of the vault I 
saw a sight that effectually dispelled all thoughts of 
the unearthly that might have lingered in my mind. 

In a space, where the coffins had been piled up 
about them to give them more room, were half-a- 
dozen men, at work upon a large amount of counter- 
feit coins that lay about them in various stages of 
completion. Some rude benches served as tables, and 
on these some lights were so arranged that they fell 
‘bright and clearly upon them and their work, while 
the rest of the vault was in a state of semi-darkness. 
The white robes that they had .worn through the 
church had been taken off, and were thrown over a 
pile of coffins on one side, and divested of these, they 
had nothing of the ghost about them, save the locality 
in which they were. Above the din that rose from 
their work, I heard my name mentioned. 

‘“* He’ll hardly watch again very soon, I think; but 
if he should, we must either dispose of him or leave 
these quarters,” said one of the gang, who seemed to 
be an acknowledged leader. 

“* Yes,” said another, by way of answer, “ but if we 
leave this place we will hardly find one that suits us 
so well. Better make way with him if he gets to be—” 

What more he said I never knew, fur at that mo- 
ment I was conscious of some one behind me, and the 
next a violent blow sent me to the earth, and fora 
few minutes I was unconscious of what was passing 
about me. The first words I heard, as I came to 
myself, were these: 

“ Let’s put him into this empty coffin and nail him 
up. They’ll never think of looking for him there.” 

“ Yes, that’s a good project, and if they delay in 
finding him it will give us the more time to get off. 
It was lucky for us, Jim, that you were a little late.” 


“Yes, devilish lucky; but let’s put the old fellow 





in, for we must be out of here as soon as possible.” 











There. are any quantity of ‘them ‘in 





ft tried to speak, but strive as I woukl I could not 
raise my voice to a whisper. The demons about me 
would bury me alive, and I could not utter a Ford for 
my life. 

Two of them took hold of me, and dropped me into 
the coffin they had placed by my side. In vain it was 
that I struggled to move or speak. ° 

“It’s just a fit,” 1 heard one of the villains say. 
“ Now for the lid.” 

It was placed on, and a nail or two driven into the 
decayed wood. Then I felt myself lifted up and 
placed on the top of the pile beside them. Cry out I 
could not. I was buried alive. 

“ Now, boys, let us secure what we have got, and 
then get out of this den as soon as possible,” said the 
leader of the gang. ‘‘ Pack everything up, so that 
those that come here in search shall see nothing to 
attract their attention.” 

There was a sound of people moving hurriedly about 
me for a few moments, and then all at once they were 
as silent as the grave. The next moment acry of 
alarm rang out, and a voice shouted: 

“Through the church! We are discovered.” 

There was a sound of many feet, and the report of 
a pistol. I heard acry from one of the gang, ‘too 
late; we are surrounded,” and then acry for quarter, 
and 1 knew by the voices and the trampling of feet 
that the vault was full of police. 

I was stifling in the old musty coffin, and I struggled 
to free myself. In my efforts, as returning strength 
came back, the coffin in which I was enclosed slipped 
and came toppling down among the group beside me, 
and bursting, left me struggling at their feet. The 
policemen started back in affright, but a glance at 
me, and a few words I managed to vtter, reassured 
them, and they gathered round, eager to hear how I 
came in that situation. I told my story in a few 
words, and with a thankful heart that I had become 
restored to consciousness sufficiently to escape before 
they took their prisoners away. 

A portion of the money and tools was found lying 
upon the tables, and the rest was hidden in the coffins, 
that had been emptied of their contents for that pur- 
pose. That which I had occupied had been used for 
a like purpose. 

The counterfeiters were marched away to the lock- 
up, and from the chief of the police I learned how 
they had arrived so opportunely for me as they had 
done. Immediately back of the church, in the cellar 
of a baker, an entrance or passage had been found 
the day before; and the baker, upon being arrested, 
confessed that it led to the vaults of the church, and 
that both passage and vaults were used by a gang of 
counterfeiters. They were to meet that night, and, 
unknown to me, he had placed a guard concealed in 
the evergreens about the church, through which a 
portion of the gang had entered, through the window 
beneath which I had seen the ivy disturbed. They 
had sought this means of entrance, as at times it was 
impossible for them to enter the vaults by the way of 
the baker’s, and through fear that the police might. 
be on their track. They knew that I was in the 
church, though seeing no:hing of me as they had 
entered, half an hour after the last one had climbed 
the wall, they surmised that I had fallen asleep, and 
they were going to call me as they went out. Both 
means of exit being cut off, they had fallen an easy 
prey, and the gang was captured entire. 

The mystery was solved. That morning, while 
partaking of my breakfast, I told the history of my 
night’s adventure to my wife and Mrs. Jones, who 
both gave a little ery of horror when I told them that 
for a time I had occupied a second-hand coffin. That 
day the vault was arranged as it was before it was 
profaned by the presence of the counterfeiters; and 
since that no more ghosts have disturbed the good 
people of our part of the town, or at midnight walked 
up the aisles of our church. 





ANCIENT MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign there is a report for the 
year 1580, in which it is stated that “the maids of 
honor desired to have their chambers ceiled, and that 
the partition that is of boards to be made higher, for 
that the servants looked over.” And about the same 
time it is said that certain young noblemen and gen- 
tlemen were guilty of similar indecorous behaviour, 
being fond of peeping over these boards, to the great 
annoyance of the ladies when at their toilet, whereat 
her majesty was highly displeased, and severely re- 
proved them. Moreover, it seems that the chamber 
for the squares of the body was “ruinous and cold,’ 
and required to be “ ceiled overhead and boarded 
underfoot ;” and some part of the castle was so much 
out of repair that the rain beatin! It is not more 
curious than instructive to note the state of things in 
Scotland about the same period. There was even a 
greater lack of personal comfort among the nobility 
in that country than in England. The late Earl of 
Buchan, in his Antiquarian Researches, gives the 
following rare piece of information, which at least 
shows linen to have been a scarce commodity in the 
days of James VI. Inthe archivesof the Mar family, 
under a section dedicated to antique costume, it is 
stated that “the royal charge (James) continuing 
under the nurture of his governante, the Dowager 
Countess of Mar, had, in the dead of night been seized 
with acolic. The ladies of honor were all summoned 
from their warm beds to attend his highness; when, 
as was remarked, none of the ladies had any sbifts, 
except the s.id Countess of Mar, her ladyship being 
tender (sickly).” 





Selfishness is that detestable vice which no one will 
forgive in others, and no one is without in himself. 
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WILLY NILLY. 
O, chide not spirits that are gay, 
Nor call what is but wanton silly; 
For when they once have flown away 
Return they will not, willy nilly. 





The sun may beam too flercely bright 
With joy we hail the approaching « 

But ah! how soon we miss the light 
That stays behind the dismal shrou: 


Be mindful how you prune the plant 
That youth-bright leaves too early ¢ 

The treacherous knife may glance as! 
And kill, when you but meant to cl 


Then chide not spirits that are gay, 
Nor call what is but wanton silly; 
Strive how you may, once flown away 
Return they will not, willy nilly. 
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The World in Miniature. 


WILLY NILLY. 
O, chide not spirits that are gay, 
Nor call what is but wanton silly; 
For when they once have flown away, 
Return they will not, willy nilly. 





The sun may beam too fiercely bright— 
With joy we hail the approaching cloud; 
But ah! how soon we miss the light 
That stays behind the dismal shroud. 


Be mindful how you prune the plant 
That youth-bright leaves too early deck: 
The treacherous knife may glance aslant 
And kill, when you but meant to check. 


Then chide not spirits that are gay, 
Nor call what is but wanton silly; 

Strive how you may, once flown away, 
Return they will not, willy nilly. 

A well-dressed gentleman of Darlington, Wis., who 
was fond of kittens, discovered one upon the side- 
walk, which he embraced fur a moment and then let 
go, starting rapidly for his home, men, women and 
children holding their breath while he passed. The 
next day there was a new-made grave near his resi- 
dence, containing a suit of * store-clothes.” 


Archbishop Whately once puzzled a number of y 


clever men in whose company he was by asking them 
this question, “How is it that white sheep eat more 
than black?” Some were not aware of the curious 
fact; others set to work and tried to give learned and 
long reasons; but all were anxious to know the real 


cause. After keeping them wondering for a while, 
he said, “‘The reason is, because there are more of 
them.” 


A fearful visitation of Providence happened at Chi- 
cago, lately. A tailor was accused of having stolen 
some money, which he positively denied, calling upon 
God to strike him dead, if be was not speaking the 
truth. The fearful imprecation had hardly been ut- 
tered before he fell to the floor a dead man. 


A clergyman being deposed from his ministry for 
holding certain heretical opinions, said, “it should 
cost an hundred men their lives.” This alarming 
speech being reported, he was taken before a magis- 
trate and examined, when he explained himself by 
saying his meaning was, that “ he intended to prac- 
tise physic.” 

The Mexican roads have been almost impassable, 
and the whole distance across the valleys of Mexico 
and Puebla can be traced by carcasses of dead mules 
strangled in the mud, and wrecks of carts and wagons 
broken down and abandoned. One day a diligence 
got blocked in’a hole within the gates of the city of 
Mexico, and remained there six hours before it could 
be rescued, the mud covering the floor of the coach. 


A gentleman travelling in the provinces lately, en- 
tered one village, where he saw a large body of militia 
being drilled by some one who was invisible. Coming 
closer he found to his intense amusement that the 
officer was actually sitting down in his shop. It ap- 
pears that findimg it too hot in the sunlight, he mus- 
tered his men opposite his place of business, where 
he entered and continued the drill under circum- 
stances more consonant with his individual comfort. 


The magnificent altar presented by the Roman 
Prince Tortonia to the new cathedral at Boulogne. is 
composed of the rarest marbles, and encrusted with 
precious stones and cameos of exquisite beauty. As 
a work of artistic merit, it is said to be the finest 
which has been produced in Rome during the pres- 
ent century. Its value amounts to forty thousand 
pounds. 

The French government appear to have taken to 
breeding criminals. A nuamber of girls, from eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age, were sent, the other day, 
to Cayenne, to be the wives of deserving convicts 
there, it being intended to populaterthe colony. The 
girls themselves were taken from prison. Marriage 
with a convict seems an odd way of rewarding merit; 
but if there is any truth in physiology, it must be an 
infallible method of multiplying criminals. 

The National Military Asylum to be erected in 
Milwaukee, Wis., will be located on a tract of about 
five hundred acres. The building will be capable of 
accommodating from 10,000 to 15,000 inmates, and 
will cost nearly $1,000,000. The asylum will be 
placed in charge of disabled officers, and will be for 
the accommodation of all disabled Union officers and 
soldiers of the late war. Two other similar institu- 
tions are to be established in other localities, under 
the act of Congress. 


Prominent among the passengers on the train re- 
cently wrecked on the New York Central Road was 
& man whose only injury was a coat badly split in 
the back and arms. He was wildly walking the aisle 
of a car, exclaiming, “It will cost this company a 
pile to settle with me. I tell you, it will cost ten 
thousand dollars to pay me for this hurt.” 

A man painting the cornice of a house in Hartford, 
fell from the ladder, and it was supposed that he was 
badly hurt. Immediately after the fall,a young man 
ran to the store to inform the painter of the mistor- 
tune that had overtaken his workman. The “ boss” 
listened to the telling description of the fall, and 
withthe ruling passion still strong in him, asked, 
anxiously, ‘ Did he spill his paint?” 

A Canadian newspaper contains the following 
plaintive advertisement :—** Will the gentleman who 
stole my melons on last Sabbath night be generous 
enough to return me a few of the seeds, as the melons 








Much im Wittle. 


General Couch has been appointed collector of the 
port of Boston. 
General Grant will wear four silver stars as em- 
blems of his rank. 
Mr. Jerome, the New York millionaire, has formed 
a jockey club, 
General John E. Wool is 77 years of age, and as 
straight as a pine. 
Mr. Wendell Phillips positively declines to run for 
Congress. 
No less than 6552 colored children are attending 
school. 7 
Railroad companies are striking for higher rates 
for carrying the mails. 
Wigfall is in London, seedy and poor. He is doing 
nothing. 
Napoleon is waiting until his French Exhibition is 
over betore he takes the Rhine provinces. 
Austria is to reform her military organization, and 
there seems to be room for it. 
General Dix has accepted the appointment of New 
York naval officer, instead of minister to France. 
Victor Emmanuel owns an emerald six inches long, 
four broad, and three thick—the largest in the world. 
English railways earned £40,000,000 sterling last 
ear. 
Lace eight hundred years old, and once worn by 
Josephine, is on exhibition in New York. 
Newspaper thieves in Nashville have been fined 
seven dollars for the offence. 
The picture sales of New York for the pest three 
years amount to $1,240,000. 
An Indiana paper tells of the recent killing of a 
rattlesnake with one hundred and ten rattles. 
They got their harvest in by torchlight this season 
in Switzerland. 
An accident on an English railway cost the com- 
pany in law-suits $170,000. 
There are 24 males and 206 females employed as 
teachers in the common schools at New Orleans. 
The receipts of retail liquor-houses in Baltimore 
are $48,750 per month. 
Wachtel gave his salary of three nights at Berlin 
for the benefit of the wounded. 
A man in Philadelphia was strangled by swallow- 
ing a tobacco quid. 
Over one-third of the cotton crop of Mississippi is 
made in nine counties. 
In Naples, thirty-four ont of eighty inmates of a 
female school died in three hours. 
Rumor says that General Tom Thumb will soon 
have another Thumb on his hands. 
The magnificent private theatre of the Sultan of 
Turkey, at Constantinople, has been destroyed by fire. 
Bishop Colenso, of England, has written a hymn- 
book which does not contain the name of Jesus Christ. 
The marriage of a gentleman weighing 110 and ofa 
lady weighing 250 is just announced. A “fat take.” 

At the recent ceremonies, $18,000 were raised for 
the Douglas monument. 

A thief was shot dead with an abstracted bee-hive 
on his head near Lisbon, Va. 

The king of Prussia has decorated a newspaper 
correspondent. 

A printer in Selma, Alabama, drew a $5000 lottery 
prize. 

The United States send 90,000 barrels of flour to 
Brazil yearly. 

The tea used by the inhabitants of Turkestan is 
dug from the ruins of lost cities. 

A paper in Raleigh publishes the initialsof young 
people who misbehave in churches. 

Seventeen men have just returned to Iowa from 
Montana with 700 pounds of gold dust—$210,000. 

Acrowd destroyed the St. Louis dead-house by fire, 
burning five bodies—cause, fear of cholera, 

The short skirts of the ballet troupe are the cause 
of much enthusiasm among the New Yorkers. 

They are vandyking ladies’ dresses in Paris. The 
Lord only knows what that is. 

They are dying at the rate of twelve hundred a 
day of famine in India. 

There are six thousand cases of break-bone fever in 
Charleston, S. C. 

A young man in Indianapolis shot his room-mate 
dead in the night thinking him a burglar. 

A Paris chiropedist has sued the pretty actress 
Leblance for 600 francs for cutting her corns. 

Bismarck, a cotempory says, handles his cards 
shrewdly. He plays the deuce with a king. 














Marringes. 





In this city, by Rev. m. ag need Mr. William N 
ner and Miss Einma W. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, un Franklin A. Barter and Miss 
Emily J. Langley. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. James 
Williams and Miss Almira Miller. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. pee, Mr. George 
W. Brigys and Miss Marv E. Proct 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Rankin, Mr. George T. 
Childs end Miss Ella L. Byrnes 

At Chelsea. by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Charles A. Noyes, 
of Boston, and Miss Lizzie C. Lane. 


‘. Con- 























In this city, Mrs. Calistia Ilobbs. 57; Miss Lizzie Wat- 
son, 18; Mr. Neal Divver, 49: Captain Charles Flanders, 
70; Mr. Nathan Cheney, 66; Mrs. Nancy Perry, 43. 

At Somerville, Mr. Williain Allen, 66. 

At Medford, Mrs. Sally Fifield, 39. 

At North C helsea, Mr. Charles L. Petts, 35. 

At South Re ading, Mrs. Rebecca Haw kes Sweetser, 99. 

At Cohasset, Joseph Poland, 18. 

At New Brighton, Pa., Mr. Edward Warner, formerly 

of Salem, 51. 





are a rare variety.” 


At New Orleans, La., Mr. Henry Erastus Brown, for- 
merly of Charlestown, 39. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.1 
Clintonia. 

Beautiful little annuals, flowering profusely the 
whole summer. They are natives of California, but 
will bear heat better than the generality of annuals 
from that country. They are generally raised on a 
hotbed (the seeds being sown in February), and 
planted out in May; but they may be sown in the 
open border in April. They require a very rich soil, 
consisting of one part of sandy loam, two of vegetable 
mould, and one of rotten manure; or, where vege- 
table mould cannot readily be procured, of equal 
parts of sandy loam and manure; and they should be 
constantly watered while they are growing. The 
seed-pod is below the flower, and looks like its foot- 
stalk, If the seeds are sown in pots as soon as they 
are ripe, and kept in shelter all the winter, they will 
be ready for planting ont into beds or boxes, fora 
veranda or balcony, in March or April, and they will 
be brilliantly in flower-by May; and if constantly 
watered, they will continue to produce a succession 
of blossoms, till the plants are destroyed by frost. 





Chorozema. 

Beautiful New Holland shrubs, thriving well in an 
equal mixture of loam, sand and peat. They are 
rapidly increased by cuttings in sand under a bell- 
glass, or by seeds, which are frequently ripened in 
abundance. All the species are worth cultivating; 
and they are interesting, not only for their beauty, 
but on account of the story told as the origin of their 
name. It is said that Labillardiere had been wan- 
dering in New South Wales for several days, in great 
distress for water, all the springs he found being too” 
brackish to drink; when at last he and his compan- 
ions found a fresh-water spring, near which grew 
some of these plants, which Labillardiere named 
Chorozema, from two Greek words, signifying to 
dance with joy from drinking. 


Cotula. 

Hardy and tender annuals, of which C. aurea, L., 
the flowers of which are like little golden balls, is the 
only one worth cultivating. It will grow in any 
common garden soil, and requires to be sown in 
March, with the usual treatment of hardy annuals. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: $s The Priva- 
teer of 1976. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUs Coss, JR 

No. 4.—-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLVANUs Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The o Camp 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
GERRY. 
vo. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHITE LILIES, 


BY LOUISE DUPEK. 





How fair upon their slender stems 
The meek white lilies blow, 

The dust goes by on the long street, 
And dares not touch their snow. 


The dawn unfolds each trembling cup 
Unto the thankful light; 

And silver dews creep softly down, 
To fold them for the night. 


The rosy sunshine o'er their leaves 
Falls purified and faint, 

As in some dim, old church it falls 
Over a statued saint. 


While deep in some delicious dream, 
With drooping heads they lie, — 

As if they felt God's hallowed touch 
As in the years gone by. 


Ring lightly, then, their clustering bells, 
O frolic summer air, 
Nor bend too rudely their frail stems, 


He deigned to call them fair. 4 
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MY MOTHER’S WEDDING-RING. 
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YEARS, and years, and years ago—I don’t like very 
well to tell you how many years it is—I was a little 
girl seven years old. I wore short frocks, and ankle- 
ties, and had my hair braided in long tails that hung 
below my waist, and were tied with ribbons, and I 
used to pick the raisins out of my mince pie and eat 
them afterward, and I used to get my aunt Patty to 
tell me stories, and I was dreadfully afraid of the 
dark. 

I used to think, too, that it was very fine to get on 
long dresses and pretend that I was a lady, and call 
the other little girls my childsen, and whip them 
severely every five minutes, being careful not to hurt 
themany. Nothing in the world seemed to me.so 
glorious as to be a young lady, and I used to count 
the days, and wish the time away till I should be 
grown up. ‘ 

Now I am a tall lady, I don’t like to say how old, 
and I wear dresses trailing on the carpet so far that 
the cat and dog come and make a bed on them when 
I don’t see, and my hair is all put up in a net, and 
when anybody asks me to have mince pie, I say “no, 
I thank you!” But I don’t feel half as glorious as I 
did when I was seven years old, and if I could get 
back there easily, I would go and glad of the chance. 
And now I want to tell you something that happened 
to me when I was seven years old. 

You see I was very fond of ornaments, as most little 
girls are, and I would have liked to have my fingers 
covered with rings quite to the ends if I could have 
got them. But I hadn’t even a single ring. My 
father said he couldn’t afford them, since he had ten 
children to support, and my mother said that 1 
mustn’t have one if the others didn’t, and Aunt Patty 
said that rings would spoil the shape of my fingers. 
So, between them, I had none. 

Now, in a little glass-covered box, in an uprer side- 
drawer in my mother’s bureau, was a beautiful ring. 
It was yellow gold, and in the back was an opal like 
a drop of water out of a rainbow, and all round it 
was set a ring of tiny little diamonds, that glittered 
like specks of fire. This was my mother’s wedding- 
ring, and she kept it in the box because it was too 
nice to wear about the house when she was taking 
care of children, and baking pies, and dusting, and 
doing a thousand other things. I used often to go 
to my mother’s drawer and get the box out and try 
on this ring, when she didn’t know it, and the more 
I did so the more bewitched I grew with it. 

Of course my mother would not have allowed me to 
touch her precious ring if she had known it, but I 
took care that she should not know, and went very 
slyly, naughty girl thatI was. At first I only looked 
at and tried on the ring, then put it very carefully 
back in the box and shut the drawer; but one day 
temptation got the better of me. 

Do you ask me what temptation is? Well, I will 
explain. There are two persons who wish to get 
possession of everybody in the world. One of these 
is God, who is good, and to whom we really belong. 
If we please him we shall one day be very happy. 
He sends his angels to take care of us, and when we 
do right they are pleased. The other one who tries 
to get us is Satan, who is bad, and who has no right 
to us, andif he gets us we shall be very unhappy. 
He also sends angels, but they are wicked ones, and 
try to make us do wicked things. And the things 
that these wicked angels try to make us do we call 
temptations. Of course we do not see these angels 
nor hear them speak, but they put thoughts and feel- 
ings into our hearts. 

Well, one day when my mother went away to be 
gone all day, a wicked angel put it into my heart to 
put on her ring and steal out of the house with it, 
and show it to my playmates. So I went to the 
drawer and took it out. O, how it did sparkle! The 
opal looked like.a piece of a rainbow with a little 

white mist over it, and the tiny diamonds were so 
bright I had to half shut my eyes to look at them. 

“O, wont the girls envy you!” said the little black 
angel. ‘And wont they praise you, and let you do 





what you please; and wont they look at you as if you 
were some great: person!” 

“It is naughty,” said the little white angel, in my 
other ear. ‘ Mother doesn’t allow you with her ring.” 
“ Mother needn’t know it,”’ said the black angel. 

“0, Minnie, Minnie!” said the white angel, sorrow- 
fully. “That is deceiving. Bea good girl and put 
the ring back. If you look at it any more, you will 
not be able to leave it.” 

“See how it sparkles!” said the black angel. 
“Turn it this way; see! and the opal is as green as 
grass, and turn it that way and it’s all atremble with 
blue and rose-color, and look straight into it, and 
there is every color winking at each other, and there 
is gold-color over all.” 

**O, Minnie, Minnie!” said a sorrowful voice in the 
other ear. 

“And see the diamonds!” said the wicked angel, 
hastily. ‘‘I think that they must be little specks cut 
out of the sun when it gets high. Wont the girls 
envy you!” 

“QO, Minnie, Minnie!” sighed the white angel. 

“O, youshut up!” I safd, roughly. “It wont doa 
bit of harm if I try iton. I don’t know that I shall 
carry it out.” 

SoI put the ring onto my two smallest fingers, 
which it just suited. To be sure, that is not the way 
people usually wear rings, which are meant for one 
finger; but one must do as one can, and it didn’t 
hurt me much. I have seen ladies suffer a great deal 
more than I did then for the sake of looking pretty. 
O, don’t their corsets pinch sometimes! and their 
gaiters! and isn’t it awful to wear gloves so tight 
that you can’t bend your fingers, but have to let them 
stick straight out! 

Well, the ring didn’t hurt me very much, for my 
fingers were soft, and could bear squeezing, and be- 
fore I knew it I was going out of the room with my 
hand hidden in my pocket. It seemed to me that I 
heard a sorrowful sigh “ Minnie! Minnie!” but I 
wouldn’t heed it, and went straight out into the 
street. Some little girls were there whose dresses 
were ever so much prettier than mine, and they held 
up their heads and spoke as though they were a great 
deal better than I was, but I. didn’t mind. I just 
held up my hand, pretending to tie my hair-ribbon. 

*“O, where did you get that ring?” they cried out, 
gathering around me. ‘0, isn’t it splendid!” 

**My mother gave it to me!” I said, telling a lie. 
For when you do one wrong thing, you have to do 
another to keep it company. 

Then, indeed, I was a person of great consequence. 
Jane Shore gave me a big orange to let her put the 
ring on and wear it while she could count a hundred. 
And she counted slowly enough, too. And Fanny 
White said I had pretty hands, and then I let her 
wear the ring a moment for nothing. And Nell Jones 
promised to lend me her wax doll, and Anne Heard 
invited me to a party that she was going to have some 
time, if her mother would let her. In short, they all 
made so much of me that 1 was very happy for an 
hour. Then they had to go home, and I stood at the 
garden gate and held my hand up to my face so that 
every body could see the ring on my fingers. 

Some people didn’t look, though I coughed and 
tried to make them, and some stared, and some 
laughed a little. I couldn’t think what they found 
to laughat. But by-and-by I began to feel sorrowful, 
I didn’t know why, and it seemed to me that I was 
afraid of something, and that I hadn’t a friend in the 
world. Nobody came by whom I knew, and so I 
thought I would go out in the back yard and make a 
sand house. 

Our house was a new one, and among some things 
that were not yet cleared away was a heap of sand. 
It was moist,and would take any shape, and we 
children used to playin it. Well, [ sat down ona 
block, feeling dreadfully lonesome, and began to make 
sand walls, and houses, and ovens. The way to 
make an oven is this: lay your band down flat, then 
pile sand over it and pat all smooth and round. When 
it is hard and smooth enough, draw the hand that is 
under the sand softly.away, and there is your oven. 
I made a long row of these, but I didn’t enjoy it, and 
felt lonesome all the time. I didn’t know why it was, 
but it must have been that I missed my good angel, 
whom I had driven away. Presently I was called to 
tea, and I brushed the sand off and went in. There 
was only Aunt Patty and my brothers and sisters at 
the table, for father and mother were out to tea. We 
had a nice tea, and I was beginning to cheer up, wken 
suddenly I looked at wy hand, and turned cold all 
over, The ring was gone! 

“O dear! O dear!” I screamed out, and they all 
looked up from their plates, and asked what was the 
matter. ° 

“Why, how pale you look!” said Aunt Patty, 
coming round tome. ‘ Did your tea scald you?” 

“ Yes,” I said, lying again, and glad of an excuse. 
“*T don’t want any more supper.” 

They tried to coax me, and they pitied my burnt 
mouth, and Aunt Patty got me a spoonful of currant 
jelly. I tried to eat it. but I was sick with fear and 
shame, and as soon as I could, I went away and be- 
gan to search for the ring. I looked everywhere I 
could think. Isearched in the grass by the gate, and 
over every inch of ground where I had been with the 
girls, and all about the sand, but saw no ring. O, 
how I felt! My heart was just like a lump of lead, 

it was so heavy,and I felt chilly, though it wasa 
warm day in June, and I didn’t dare look anybody 
in the face. Everybody seemed to know that I had 
lost my mother’s wedting-ring. O, what should I 
do! Howshould I ever look at her again, or tell Ler! 

I got my sunbonnet and ran to the houses of every 
one of the girls, and called each one out and made 
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her promise never to tell, and then asked her if she 
had seen the ring. But not one of them knew any 
thing about it. Then I went home, and the first 
person I saw was my mother. I thought I should 
drop when she looked at me. 

‘* How is your burnt mouth, Minnie?” she asked, 
smoothing my hair with her hands. 

“Pretty well,” I stammered, not knowing what 
else to say. 

“Tam glad of that,” she said. ‘ Here’s a cream- 
cake I brought you. Eat it, and then you must go to 
bed. It is past eight o’clock.” 

I ate the cream-cake, but it was as much as I could 
do to swallow it, my throat felt so full, and then 
mother went to the nursery with sister Nell and me. 
The others were older, and would stay up till nine 
o’clock. 

Mother undressed us, and before we got into bed 
we knelt before her, first Nell, then I, and said our 
prayers. I said “Our Father,” but when I got to 
the ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” I couldn’t keep 
quiet any longer, but burst out crying as hard as I 
could cry. 

“Why, what is the matter?” cried my mother, 
taking me up in her arms. “Are you sick?” 

** Yes,” I subbed. 

** Have you got a headache?” she asked, and I said 
“ves” again. 

She laid me down in the bed, and brought cold 
water to bathe my head, and gave me some medicine, 
and kissed me, and sat by me till I should go to sleep. 
O, how I longed to tell her, but I didu’t dare. I lay 
there with my head throbbing, and my white angel 
came back to me and whispered, “ Tell her! tell her!” 
But the other wouldn't let me. 

I made believe asleep, and by-and-by my mother 
went away; but it was long before I went to sleep 
really. When I woke in the morning it was late, and 
Nell wasn’t in the room. I thought it strange that 
they should wake her and leave me, and was thinking 
that I would just lie down and take one more nice 
little nap, when suddenly I remembered what had 
happened. It made such a faintness come over me 
that I had tolie down again, but I didn’t feel like 
sleeping then. 

“Tell her! Tell her!?’ said the little voice again. 

“T will tell her!” I thought, rising up. 

Tell her quickly, or you wont dare to,” it said. 

“T will!” I said, and began to dress as fast as I 
could. 

Then the wicked voice began. to whisper to me, 
and it said that all 1 had to do was to keep silent, and 
no one would ever know that I had seen the ring. It 
reminded me that mother had said that she feared 
Norah, our servant girl, was not quite honest. 

* She’ll think Norah took it,” said the wicked voice. 

Well, these two thoughts fought for my heart while 
I was dressing, and it seemed as though they would 
tear me in. pieces, and I didn’t know which would 
conquer. I went down stairs, feeling as though I 
should fall befure I reached the bottom, and I went 
into the dining-room. Aunt Patty was there, and 
she said, ““O, youdown? Your mother has gone down 
cellar to skim the milk, but she will be up ina 
minute. She is going to make you some toast for 
your breakfast. I'll go and tell her that you have 
come down.” 

The morning sunshine came warm and bright in at 
the windows, and, some way, it made me feel how 
wicked I was, and that I could not deceive them any 
longer. I couldn’t have them waiting on and petting 
me so, when all that ailed me was sin. ‘I will tell 
her,” I said, standing in the light and looking up. 
Just as soon as I had said it I felt better, and then I 
heard them coming up from the celler. ‘I'll go out 
aminute to think how to begin,” I said to myself, 
and stepped out into the back yard to think a minute. 

While I was saying over to myself just what I should 
tell her, I sat down by the sand, and, without think- 
ing of it, began making sand ovens, just as 1 had 
done the day before. Those I had made then still 
stood, and I began pushing my fingers into them to 
see if they would come down. Pushing my fingers 
into the last one, I felt something hard. It made all 
the blood rush to my face. 

** Minnie,” called my mother, from the window. 
“*Come to breakfast.” 

I tore away the sand, and my heart was beating in 
my throat, and my head was in such a whirl that 
everything grew dim before my eyes, but I saw some- 
thing bright, and there, sparkling in the blessed sun- 
shine, was my mother’s wedding-ring! 

“Why, what ails the child?” I heard my mother 
ery. ‘She’s fainted!” And she ran out to take 
me up. 

I couldn’t say a word, only panted for breath, and 
held onto the ring; and when I was alone with her, 

I put it into her hand and told her the whole story as 
well as I could for tears. I didn’t keep back a word. 
When I had done, I didn’t dare look up at her. I 
thought that she would hate me, aud put me away 
from her, and I knew that I deserved it. 

“ Was this what burnt your mouth, Minnie?” she 
asked, still holding me close. 

* Yes,’ I sobbed. 

“‘And was it this that made your head ache?” she 
asked, 

“Yes,” I sobbed again. 

** My poor little daughter, you have been punished 
enough,” she said, kissing me tenderly. ‘* Never fear 
mother again, but when you have done wrong come 
straight and tell her. And, my darling, never send 
your good angel away again.” 

O, how sweet it was, and how rested I felt! 

“*Poor little heart!” said my mother, kissing me 





again. ‘* How it ached, and mother never knew.” 


®Humors of the Day. 
AN INQUISITIVE YANKEE, 


A correspondent writing from Newport, R. I., re- 
lates the following: Hon. Duncan C. Pell, who was 
Lieutenant Governor of this State last year, is a man 
of considerable eccentricity of character—a whole- 
souled, good: hearted individual, but decidedly “ odd” 
in many respects. Nothing so much disturbed his 
equanimity as for persons to exhibit a curious dispo- 
sition, and attempt to know more of his affairs than 
he chose to tell. 

Many years ago Mr. Pell was about to erect a fence 
around one of his lots in the city, and in order to save 
himself from the daily interrogatories which he knew 
would be made by his neighburs and passers-by, he 
had a sign painted on which he displayed all the in- 
formation in regard to the fence which he fancied 
could possibly be desired or demanded. He narrated 
concisely the following facts: Who was owner of the 
land; why he fénced it in; how much lumber the 
fence was tocontain; where he bought and how much 
a foot he paid for it; the quantity of nails to be used; 
the name of the builder, and the exact amount of 
land to be enclosed. Self-satisfied that he bad an- 
swered all the questions that could be asked, Mr. Pell 
was quite happy at the idea that he had freed himself 
entirely from impertinent inquiries, 

But one night, or rather very early on a very dis- 
agreeable morning, Mr. Pell was awakened from a 
deep sleep by a loud knocking at his front door. The 
call appeared to be so urgent, that Mr. Pell thrust bis 
head out of the window and demanded, in no gentle 
tone, ‘‘ What in the —— was the matter.” Standing 
shivering in his only garment, Mr. Pell held the ful- 
lowing colloquy with the intruder: 

** Does Mr. Pell live here?” 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

“Mr. Duncan C. Pell?” 

* Yes; Duncan C. Pell.” 

“Is it Mr. Pell who is building the fence on Mary 
Street?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly. What of it?” 

“ Well, Mr. Duncan C. Pell, do you intend to paint 
that fence, or will you whitewash it?” 

The answer and the window went down together, 
and Mr. Pell retired to bed, satisfied that there could 
be no escape from Yankee inquisitiveness, 





NEVER TRAVELLED. 


A story is told of an old lady who lived near 
Rochester, and had never seen or travelled on a rail- 
road. Wanting to go on a visit toasmall towna 
short distance from the city, she thought she would 
try one of the pesky things. So she went to the 
ticket-oftice, carrying her reticule on one arm and an 
old. fashioned rocking-chair on theother. She bought 
her ticket, walked out on the platform, put down her 
rocking-chair, sat down in it, took out her knitting, 
and went to work diligently. Steadily she rocked 
and worked, trains coming in and leaving as the car- 
time came round. The old lady made no attempt to 
get on the cars, but kept knitting. 

The day drew toa close, and night came on. The 
last train was about starting, when the depot-master 
went up and asked her if she was going out. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the old lady. 

“ Hadn't you better get aboard, and secure a seat?” 
said the depot-master. 

“Thank you, sir, I’m very comfortable,” replied 
the elderly dame. 

The train left. The master came around again. 
** Madam, I shall have to disturb you; it is late; the 
trains have all left, and we must close the depot. 
Shall I send you to a hotel?” 

“Well,” exclaimed the old lady, dropping her 
knitting and holding up her hands, “ aint the thing 
going tomove? Here I brought my chair from home 
so as to have a@eat, on which some pesky man 
couldn’t squeeze himself. I’ve set here all day wait- 
in’ for the thing to go, and here I’ve had all my 
trouble for nothing. I thought it was a long time 
moving. I declare that these here railroads is the 
biggist nuisances and humbugs as ever was!” And 
the old lady, with bag on one arm and rocking-chair 
on the other, gave a toss of her head and marched 
off in high indignation. 

She mistook the depot for the cars, and expected to 
travel in it. 





WINNING A PRIZE. 


At a party lately, several gentlemen contested the 
honor of having done the most extraordinary thing. 
A reverend D. D. was appointed to be the sole judge 
of their respective pretensions. One produced his 
tailor’s bill, with a receipt attached toit; a buzz went 
through the room that this would not be outdone, 
when a second proved that he had arrested his tailor 
fur money lent tohim. ‘‘ The palm is his,” was the 
universal cry; when a third observed, ‘Gentlemen, 
I cannot boast of the feats of either of my predeces- 
sors; but I have returned to the owners two umbrellas 
that they left at my house.” ‘I'll hear no more,” 
cried the arbitrator; “this is the very n- plus ultra 
of honesty and unheard-of deeds; it is an act of 
virtue of which I never knew any person capable. 
The prize is yours.” ° 





When Alderman Gill died, his wife ordered the 
undertaker to infurm the court of aldermen of the 
event; when he wrote to this effect: ‘Iam desired 
to infurm the court of aldermen, Mr. Alderman Gill 





died last night, by order of Mrs. Gill.” 
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BEAUTY FOR ASHES. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
HE red flag of the auctioneer 
fluttered from the window 0! 
one of the most stylish sabur | 
ban residences of which Bosto: 
could boast. Everything, from 
the aristocratic neighborhoo 
to the exquisite finish of marb! 
and fresco that adorned It- 
parlors, bespoke wealth, cul 
ture and retinement; while the - 
artistic arrangement of the 
grounds, its walks and drives. 
with glimpses of bropze an: 
marble statues, through the! 
shrubbery, and cool, silvery 
fountains, and rate-foliage:: | 
plants, revealed the aftiuem 
taste that hau planned and directed it. Through the 
magnificently furnished rooms; little groups of pe 
ple were carelessly strolling, discussing the beaut, | 
or value of the various articles that attracted thei: 
notice. Some, perhaps, with a view to purchasing | 
if they could be had for a ‘ bargain,” but the greate: 
portion came out of that morbid curiosity which re 
vels in anything that lays bare the sacredness of th 
inner sanctuary of home-life. Little malicious wbis 
perings were indulged in betore paintings, whose ex 
quisite beauty should have shamed them to silenc: 
and the man whose hospitality they had sbared, an 
whose favor they had striven to gain, was spoke): 
lightly of, his motives impugned, his honesty que: | 
tioned, and his judgment condemned by those wh: 
judge a man altogether by his success. 

As long as James Aubrey was successful, as long i 
no taint of doubt or suspicion rested upon him, }« 
was besieged by friends, and his daughter, Viok | 
Aubrey, was the queen of her circle. But now tha: 
adversity had overtaken them, doubts and mistrus: 
had crept in, and no remembrance of the ruine: 
broken-spirited man, who only ore week before he 
been silently borne from these rooms, or pity for th 
lonely, desolate orphan, sitting dumb with pain ; 
an upper room, softened their judg t, or temper’ 
it with mercy. 

James Aubrey had been a wholesale dry goo. 
dealer for fifteen years, and people generally suppo 
ed him safe beyond the shock of any ordinary con 
mercial crisis. Men trusted him largely, and not th 
slightest doubt of his solvency disturbed their min« 
till the sudden announcement of his failure bar 
like a bombshell upon them. At once the air was fi 
of all manner of doubts, and surmises, and uncha: 
table insinuations. People who had been loudest 
their praises of his princely generosity, who had 1 
most extravagantly lauded his careless disregard - 
expense, in the furnishing and adorning of bis hou . 
and grounds, were the first to declare that they “ ba 

always expected it would come to this,” and talk- 
with an air of virtuous indignation about “ this ma 
ing a display on other people’s money.” How! 
these hints and suspicions were correct, cannot 
told, for keenly sensitive to his loss of fortune 
reputation, James Aubrey sank under the loasl of 
verses that had so suddenly overtaken him; leay 
Vivlet to the tender mercies of a world of which + 
was utterly ignorant. While her father lived, 
had not thonght of herseli; and even now, the te 
that fell so fast were not at thought of the loss of t 
beautiful home, dear as it was to her, and as in. 
mately as it was associated with the beautiful ps 
so much as fur that other and greater loss, bef: 
which everything else seemed trivial. The bond | 
tween father and daughter had been a peculiarly cl: 
and tender one. Her mother had been dead so 
two years, and though she had mourned her dea 
































